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The Bern Conference; The Geneva Convention; Should Our 
Constitution be Amended? 


WO events of capital importance in the progress of civiliza- 
tion occurred during the month of September in Switzer- 

land. The first was the conference of delegates to consider 
the formation of treaties regarding labor conditions, which was 
held in Bern, September 17th to 26th. The second was the 
fourth general meeting of the International Association for 
Labor Legislation, which took place in Geneva, September 27th 
to 29th. The conference in Bern was held in pursuance of the 
votes passed at a similar conference held in May, 1905, reference 
to which was made in the YALE REview for August, 1905. 
While the former was merely preparatory, the second conference 
resulted in positive action. The leading industrial states of the 
world, with the exception of the United States, were represented, 
and the delegates of seven of them united in drafting a treaty 
for the prohibition of the use of white or yellow phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. Germany, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, and Switzerland, are the states which 
committed themselves in this formal way to the abolition of one 
of the most dreadful industrial diseases of modern times. This 
expression is hardly too strong, for it seems to be pretty well 
established that, wherever phosphorus is used, phossy jaw is a 
scourge of the match-making population, while, on the other 


hand, since France has substituted a different preparation in its 
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governmental match factories, it is said that no case of necrosis 
of the jaw has occurred. 

The second subject which was brought before the government 
conference related to the prohibition of night work for women 
in industrial establishments, and a treaty to this effect was 
accepted by the delegates of fourteen states, including besides 
those agreeing to the phosphorus treaty, Belgium, Great Britain, 
Austria-Hungary, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden. This treaty 
establishes the general rule that the women in industrial estab- 
lishments shall have a period of eleven hours free from labor 
at night. The industries subject to this are those employing 
more than ten female workers, and there are numerous excep- 
tions to provide for special cases. The ratification of this 
treaty must be announced to the Swiss Federal Council not 
later than December 31, 1908, and it is to go into effect two years 
later. The significance of these treaties lies less in their formal 
content than in the fact that they mark the beginning of an 
attempt to establish among industrial nations what a German 
author has called “an international load water line for the ships 
of state of modern nations pressing forward under heavy social 
bailast.” They were well compared by the German Ambassador, 
Dr. A. von Bilow, to the Geneva Convention of 1864, and the 
parallel between the two is very close. For just as the establish- 
ment of rules for the protection of hospitals and the more 
humane conduct of war was intended to establish a new defini- 
tion of fair play in the armed competition of nations, so the 
conclusion of treaties which prohibit certain industrial methods, 
acknowledged to be unsanitary and dangerous to future genera- 
tions, establishes a new definition of fair play in industry. 


As the conclusion of international treaties providing for 
humanity in warfare has been accompanied by a voluntary 
association known as the Red Cross Society, so the proposal 
of sanitary treaties has been stimulated by the formation of 
the International Association for Labor Legislation, which, by 
its careful and impartial study of the questions involved, has 
paved the way for government action. This association was 
formed in 1901, and has held conventions in 1902, 1904, and 
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1906. The last convention was notable for the accession of 
national sections representing England, Spain, Denmark, and 
the United States, so that sixteen states are now united in the 
International Association. Professor Bauer, the efficient secre- 
tary of the Association, had for several years been desirous 
of establishing a section in the United States, and the final 
impulse which carried it through came from an article pub- 
lished in the YALE REviEw for August, 1905. This led to a 
correspondence between Professor Bauer and several of the 
American correspondents of the International Association. 
There followed an informal conference held in connection with 
the meeting of the American Economic Association in Baltimore, 
and thus the way was paved for the formal constitution of 
the American branch February 15, 1906. 

The convention was attended by ninety delegates in all, some 
representing their respective governments, some the national 
sections of the Association. The principal topics discussed were 
industrial poisons, the night work of young workers, the estab- 
lishment of a maximum labor day, and international labor 
insurance. Somewhat remarkable was the unanimous adop- 
tion of a vote favoring the establishment by law of a normal 
working day. 

A generation ago the term “international associat.9n’’ was 
associated in the public mind with a revolutionary movement for 
overturning existing governments and institutions. It is to be 
hoped that that kind of internationalism is dead, and that the 
term will now be associated with a constructive movement for 
bettering the conditions of labor throughout the world, a move- 
ment in which the workers are animated by the scientific spirit 
which means, not revolution, but progress based upon the study 
of facts. 


The American Association for Labor Legislation was repre- 
sented by one delegate at the Geneva convention, but no one 
represented the United States at the conference in Bern. Indeed 
the United States seems by the very nature of its constitution 
to be precluded from taking any part in this new branch of 
international negotiation, for legislation with regard to labor 
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belongs to the several States, and the federal government could 
not enter into any agreement the carrying out of which would 
depend upon the voluntary action of forty-five independent 
legislatures. This consideration at once raises a larger ques- 
tion. Has the time not come for amending the constitution 
of the United States? In the matter of factory legislation the 
same trouble was originally experienced in Switzerland, where 
each canton had to legislate independently, and those which 
were more advanced suffered from the competition of those 
which were backward, until the constitution was amended in 
1874, and power was given to the federal government to pass 
laws regulating the labor of children in manufactories, and the 
length of the working day, and to make provisions for health 
and safety in industrial enterprises. The constitution of the 
German Empire was not adopted until factory laws had become 
the common property of civilized nations, and such legislation 
was naturally entrusted to the Imperial Parliament. 

The United States is thus the only modern industrial state in 
which the central government is powerless in these matters. 
This, however, is not the only particular in which the original 
limitations of the constitution are found to hamper legislation 
in keeping pace with modern conditions. For years there has 
been a movement supported by strong argument in favor 
of turning over to the federal government the regulation of 
marriage and divorce. More recently the diversity of State laws 
dealing with corporations and large aggregations of capital 
has called forth a demand for a more uniform regulation of 
these questions. The desirability of an elaborate national 
department of health was recently set forth by Professor J. P. 
Norton in a paper read before the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Ithaca. It is clear, therefore, that 
in other fields than that of labor legislation the need of greater 
uniformity and also greater intelligence is being felt. 

Our method of dealing with constitutional limitations dur- 
ing the past forty-five years has been that of indirection. The 
constitution has been considered too sacred a thing to be 
amended. But without the tedious process of amendment we 
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have gradually turned over to the federal government the con- 
trol of bank circulation; a control over railroad transportation, 
which virtually, though not in form, includes the railroad 
system of the United States; and more recently large depart- 
ments of sanitary regulation. 

Have we not reached the point at which we should frankly 
acknowledge that some details of the constitution are no longer 
adapted to modern conditions, and instead of pursuing the 
demoralizing policy of changing it by construction, should openly 
and distinctly consider the question of amendment? There is 
nothing radical in this proposition. When the constitution was 
new, no hesitation was felt in adding ten amendments at once, 
and two more came within fourteen years. But now thirty- 
six years have elapsed without any serious effort to add to 
the fundamental law of the country. Rapidly as we have pro- 
gressed industrially, it would seem as if we had reached a 
period of stagnation constitutionally. 

And yet the importance of handling the various social and 
economic problems must be evident to the most casual observer. 
Throughout the world these questions occupy the center of the 
stage. In the recent election in New York the question of trusts 
stood in the foreground. In the congressional elections the par- 
ticipation of the American Federation of Labor, though appar- 
ently producing slight results, was significant of the ferment that 
is going on. The prevailing argument of the Republican orators, 
that the country should through Congress lend its support to 
President Roosevelt, simply meant that the country should 
endorse the various social and economic reform measures advo- 
cated by him. But can we effectually deal with social problems 
common to the whole country, unless we treat them with that 
uniformity which congressional action alone can insure? The 
first answer of conservative citizens to this question will 
probably be, leave it alone; the final answer of the country 
must depend upon the outcome of many years of earnest debate. 
Few questions are more perplexing, and yet circumstances seem 
to be forcing it upon us. 
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THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


SSOCIATION in almost every form entails some con- 
sideration of questions of charity. They arise in the 
factory, the trades union, the school, the counting house, and 
the everyday partnerships of life. By a kind of social necessity 
we originate methods of relief, some very simple, some very 
elaborate, and these are beneficial or harmful according to the 
quality of our thought and knowledge, our sympathy, and our 
activity. Good, true, spontaneous action does not grow in a 
land of haphazard and arbitrariness; it is as much a matter of 
science as a theory of motion, or a break in geological strata. 
It must be consistent with the social development in which 
it intervenes, and must tend to its perfection. However instinc- 
tive it may seem to be, it is only through knowledge that it fulfils 
its purpose. 

In a study of the question of feeding school children this 
thought constantly recurs. In its apparent elements what social 
question seems more simple? On analysis, what question seems 
to touch more closely the inward structure of society? 

In England there have been two movements—one chiefly 
charitable and social, which represented in part a desire only 
to feed school children, in part a desire to do more to aid them 
in some effectual manner, according to the real nature of their 
wants. This movement sprang up after the passing of the 
Education Act in 1870, and still continues. It may be said to 
be represented by special inquiries made by the London Charity 
Organization Society in 1887, 1891, and 1892-3, and by some 
inquiries made by the London School Board and by others.* 

' First report of a Special Committee of the Charity Organization Society 


appointed to consider the best means of dealing with school children alleged to 
be in want of food, 1891. 

The Better Way of Assisting School Children. Charity Organization Series. 
Swan Sonnenschein, 1893. 

Report of a Special Committee of the Charity Organization Society on Char- 
ity and Food, Soup Kitchens, Children’s Breakfasts and Dinners, and Cheap 
Food Supply, 1887. 
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The other movement we may call scientific and social. It repre- 
sents a desire to ascertain with exactness the physical and mental 
condition of school children. Sir James Crichton Browne in 
1884 made a report upon the alleged over-pressure of work in 
public elementary schools, the first essay in this direction.’ Dr. 
Francis Warner, in part in connection with a special committee of 
the London Charity Organization Society, between 1884 and 1891 
investigated the mental condition of 100,000 children. Later 
other medical men paid special attention to the cognate question 
of the dietaries of poor families, amongst others Dr. Noel Paton 
and Dr. Dunlop of Edinburgh. In 1902 the Scottish Royal Com- 
mission on physical training was appointed,” and investigations 
made by Dr. Hay and Dr. Leslie Mackenzie in regard to school 
children in Edinburgh and Aberdeen were submitted. Further 
investigations were made by medical officers and others in 
various towns—a group of men who have done very great 
service in the analysis of school life and its conditions. In 
1904 the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion was appointed and made its report,? and since then things 
have gone apace. In 1905 another Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee reported on medical inspection and the feeding of school 
children ;* and in 1906 two bills were introduced to enable school 
authorities to provide food to children who in their opinion were 
“unable by reason of lack of food to take full advantage of 
the education provided for them”, and a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons reported on the bills.° Thus at first 
sight the two movements so far would appear to have culminated 
in a policy of more or less complete provision of meals by the 
state, or by the state supplementing, or supplemented by, volun- 
tary agencies; and on the less eleemosynary and more scien- 


' Elementary Schools (Dr. Crichton Browne’s Report), 293. 1884. 

* Report (Cd 1507), 1902. In this Dr. Francis Warner's statistics were pub- 
lished. See also Report of the Special Committee of the C. O. S. on The 
Feeble-minded, 1893. 

* Report of the Interdepartmental Committee on Physical Deterioration. 3 
vols. (Cd 2175.) 

*(Cd 2779.) 

* Special Report, and Report of the Select Committee on the Education (Pro- 
vision of Meals) Bill, 1906: 288. 1906. 
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tific side in a demand for medical inspection of schools, and the 
adoption of many measures to promote health among the chil- 
dren. The period covered represents the thought of a 
generation. 

First, I will take the investigations which I have called “charit- 
able and social”, and submit the results. Then I will submit 
in merest outline the general effect of the “scientific and social’ 
inquiries. 


I. THE CHARITABLE AND SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 


It will throw light on the question if, in the first instance, 
I refer to the administration of a fund of £1,000 a year, which 
in 1875 was placed at the disposal of the London Charity Organi- 
zation Society for several years. The object of it was to aid 
families whose children were attending school, and who 
appeared to be in need of charitable assistance, and might 
benefit permanently by temporary relief. The applications for 
help were generally made through the school authorities, or at 
their suggestion. In fact the fund, though plainly established 
for another and more general purpose, in some districts almost 
at once took the form of a boot and clothes fund. The school 
authorities looked upon it as a sum available for the better 
equipment of the scholars. The district committees of the 
society considered that it should be used according to the plan 
of help which each case suggested, and desired to make clothes 
and boots a secondary issue; and the greater their experience, 
the less did they wish to grant boots and clothes only, the more 
did they wish to help lastingly. Thus the fund, at first over- 
drawn, was afterwards in great part unexpended. In 1878, 
£1,044 was used in 907 out of a total of 1,634 cases; in 1882, 
£601 was spent on 361 out of 1058 cases. The divergence 
indeed indicated a serious difference in the conception and treat- 
ment of the problem. Investigation proved that fewer families 
should be helped by charity, but that those assisted should be 
helped in many different ways; and the alternative was a per- 
sonal and associated charity helping the family, or a boots and 
clothes association on a large scale. The fund tended to intensify 
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demand assumed smaller proportions. It was minimized and 
decentralized, and it was met by small school boot clubs, and 
in other ways. But the experiment showed also that usually 
on investigation demands for special kinds of relief are found 
to be excessive. The desire for the relief exceeds the need of it. 

The problem of feeding is not very different from that of 
clothing. After 1870 many experiments were made in regard 
to free and “self-supporting’’ dinners, but there was the same 
attraction to free dinners as to free boots, and almost always 
the free dinners increased, and drove payment out of the field. 
Sir James Crichton Browne’s report in 1884 came as a revela- 
tion to many, and though its arguments touched much wider 
issues, they gave a great impetus to feeding, as apparently at 
last an immediate way out of the dilemma. In truth, there 
was at that time great ignorance of the actual physical conditions 
of child life at our schools, and the discussions on the subject 
turned mainly on the more rudimentary question: Is there need 
for food, or is there not? 

The Charity Organization Committee of 1887 concluded that 
“whatever might be the effect of education upon the requirements 
of children or their appetites, there was no doubt that there were 
large numbers of ill-fed children at school, that the over-pressure 
scare of a year or two ago meant generally under-feeding, 
and that for the want of food education was to a great extent 
wasted.” In 188 9 the London School Board adopted a reso- 
lution for inquiry into the number of children coming to school 
in want of food, the extent to which their need is met by volun- 
tary contributions, and how the Board could facilitate the 
provision of food by voluntary societies. The result of this 
inquiry and of another made in 1898 was, from the point of 
view of the enumeration of children, very doubtful, but the 
policy of supporting voluntary agencies and facilitating the 
supply of meals through them was adopted on both occasions. 

The inquiries of 1891 and of 1891-2 made bythe Charity 
Organization Society defined still further the actual nature of 
the demand for relief, and more than confirmed the view that 
voluntary agencies would suffice. 


the demand for boots and clothes, and when it disappeared the . 
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In 1891 the circumstances of groups of children whose names 
were on the teachers’ lists for meals in four typical schools in 
East, South, Central, and North London were investigated. 
One statement will indicate the general result: 

Out of a group of 44 families in which the children were thought to require 
food, it was found that the children (13) in 9 families were all sufficiently 
nourished; that the children (10) in 6 families required treatment other than 
dinners; that the children (51) in 29 families were not all sufficiently nourished, 
but that of these children 36 required other treatment than dinners, and 2 were 


sufficiently nourished, but nevertheless required other help; 10 required din- 
ners only, and 3 required no treatment. 


As indicating the result of the further and very detailed 
inquiry of similar cases made in 1892, again one return may 
be quoted : 

In 63 cases it was found that 13 required special assistance apart from provi- 
dent visiting; in 12 dinners or similar relief were required; 8 required poor-law 


assistance; 7 no charitable assistance at all; 8 no assistance but provident 
visiting; and 15 no charitable assistance by way of relief. 


The causes of distress account in some way for the variations: 


In 55 of these cases the principal causes of distress were: illness in 12; 
widowhood, or widowhood f/us outdoor relief, in 5; drink or vice in 14; 
alleged want of work, usually combined with laziness, in 8; insufficient sav- 
ings (cases for a provident visitor) in 7; neglect of relations in 3; no ground 
for relief (not cases for a provident visitor) in 8. 


The conclusions drawn from these investigations may be 
stated thus: (1) Feeding as a method of relief is confessedly 
incomplete; (2) There should be an individual treatment of 
the case, and as this is carried out the demand and necessity 
for meals will diminish; (3) Many instances show that “where 
an energetic effort is made by persons who have some training 
in charity and act in association with others, cases of temporary 
want of work, or even of drink and vice, in which food is 
required by children, are in fact influenced by other and better 
methods;” (4) The numbers that require relief by way of 
meals only—those whom the school meals would benefit in spite 
of all the other drawbacks of the household and home life—are 
comparatively few; (5) They are not sufficiently numerous to 
justify a state or municipal system of food supply paid for out 
of the rates; and that method will not merely entail a certain 
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amount of failure and deception, it will probably lead to what 
is infinitely worse—the permanent adoption of a low standard i 
of charity; (6) The needs were: for schools or groups of 
schools small representative committees of managers and others; 
personal and effective treatment of individual cases according oF 
to individual needs; medical aid; the visit of a nurse; good i 
plans of help; and, so far as might then seem necessary, food. | ] 

To point the moral I may mention an incident. In com- ; 
paratively recent inquiries it appeared that at one school in a 
very poor district the number of boys receiving meals was very 
large, the number of girls very small. Sometimes the children 
would be related—would come from the same family. Why 
then this difference? The head of the boys’ department 
believed in meals; the head of the girls’ department believed in 
education. One gave the boys tickets; the other taught the girls 
to be clean, to look after themselves properly, to be thoughtful. 
The girls, who had no tickets or but few, looked better fed and 
cared for than the boys who had many. Which plan, one would 
ask, was the more “nutritive” ? 


II. Tue Socrat AND SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION. 


We now turn to inquiries conducted from another point of 
view. Some would say that in result they point the way 
to free meals on a large scale, possibly provided by the state. I 
would urge, on the other hand, that they support the conclusions 
arrived at by the series of investigations I have just submitted. 


(1) Dietetic and Social Change. 


More than thirty years have elapsed since the first Education 
Act, and many tendencies in the life of the people noticed before 
have become declared. People, like plants, are in a manner 
what they eat. Their constitution changes by reason of what 
they feed upon. The food of many of the laboring people con- 
sisted formerly of bread of seconds flour and bacon, but little 
fresh meat, simple vegetables, but little tea, and some beer. In 
parts of the country porridge or some similar food was taken 
with milk. “When I was a boy’—a distinguished medical man 
has said—‘‘one might with pleasure sit down to a working man’s 
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table, who was perhaps making only £1 a week, and get a very 
clean and savory meal. Now there is no temptation to sit down 
at the table of a man getting £2 or £3 a week. Too often there 
is no table cloth, the things are dirty, and the food hunks of 
uncooked stuff out of tins, washed down with sloppy tea.” The 
grocer supplies at cheap rates all manner of prepared food; the 
baker calls at the most far-away houses in the country. Baker’s 
bread and cheap groceries abound. The town draws its milk 
supply from the country, and the countryman can get none for 
his children. On the other hand, the regular supply of a suffi- 
cient amount of milk of good quality for children in the town is 
a matter of great difficulty. “The tendency of late in all classes 
is to have recourse to artificial foods, including condensed milk, 
and that is deleterious. Children soon begin to be fed on 
tea. . . many are indifferently fed.” And of a low class 
district in South London it is said: “There is the laziness of 
the women; they do not get up to make breakfast. The lazi- 
ness of the women, coupled with drink, is at the root of many of 
the evils of degeneracy want of food, irregularity and 
unsuitability of food, taken together, are the determining causes 
of degeneracy. The breakfasts are nominally bread and tea, 
if they get it at all. There is bread and margarine for lunch, 
and the dinner is nothing but what a copper can purchase at 
the local fried-fish shops the absence of fresh milk 
and meat is most important as determining degeneracy in these 
neighbourhoods.’”* 

Where there is drinking, there cannot be but want. But put- 
ting aside that aspect of the question, there is evidence of a great 
change in the kind of food habitually taken by the poorer classes. 
On the whole, among the poorer classes at least, it appears to 
be more varied, but probably less nutritious. 


(2) Industrial Changes. 


Next, the Factory Act has altered the habits of the people 
in a way that affects the less self-respecting and careful men and 
women especially. The woman goes out to work early, some- 


' Chalmers (Glasgow Committee on Physical Deterioration), 6027. 
* Eicholz, 436, 437. / 
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times leaving for the children on the table what they are to have 
for breakfast when they get up. She herself has gone to a 
factory first as soon as she left school. She has her interests 
where she spends most of her day. When she is married she 
still goes to the factory. She becomes a joint earner, and, as 
far as her nature allows it, so far undomesticated. Her first occu- 
pation, if not her first duty, lies outside the home, not in it. Cheap 
ready-made provisions from the grocer’s shop are the natural 
resource of a woman in these circumstances. There is a mini- 
mum of cooking. The division of social labor is thus being 
revised. The woman serves less as mother and housewife; the 
man marries a breadwinner, as much as, sometimes more than, 
a wife. And the social and economic position reacts on the 
intelligence. A household in which everything has to be made 
ready for meals, the bread baked, the scones made, the 
porridge cooked, the table laid, tasks the intelligence of the 
woman at every point. She is not a drudge, but the keeper 
of a house, and has constantly to use her intellect. But if the 
bread is bought, the scones and porridge dispensed with, the 
tinned meat or scraps bought instead, she is not only purchasing 
more cheaply food which is probably less wholesome, she is 
also becoming less competent. Formerly her money was so used 
as to increase her intelligence, or at least to keep it in activity. 
Now the money saves her that process of thinking, and she has 
no heritage of good domestic habits to leave to her children. 

With this comes a further evil,—the women care less to look 
after their own infants, and to suckle them; fewer children are 
born; mothering comes to be considered burthensome; and 
infant mortality shows no signs of decrease. 

Again, out of this comes ill-feeling, long before school days 
and long after; and this is due, except where there is drink, 
gambling or vice, not to want of means, but to misuse of means, 
to the acceptance of a state of domestic life in which very little 
thought is expended on providing what is good to eat, and clean- 
liness, fresh air, and the “early to bed’ for the children, are 
alike forgotten. In fact it is the acceptance of a morbid and 
unhealthy type of domesticity. Thus when the school time 
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comes, half the evil is done, and the school rooms with their 
close atmosphere may yet further depress the vitality of the 
child. 


(3) Underfeeding and Home Neglect. 


In result the children are fed, but fed unsuitably. Sometimes, 
especially during the times of temporary distress on the parents’ 
part, they may be underfed, but they are rather “ill-fed’’ than 
“underfed.” Wages are higher, prices lower. There is, there- 
fore, less reason for underfeeding or for starvation. But if 
higher wages are not well used, there is more ground for mis- 
feeding and illnutrition. One may well illustrate this: 


An inquiry by a medical officer respecting ‘‘every child in a large board 
school in the poorest part of Bradford’’ gave this result: ‘‘No emaciated, no 
starved children; about 2 per cent. poorly nourished; 22 per cent. fairly nour- 
ished.’’? Aninvestigation made by the medical officer of health at Blackburn 
supports this view. In 540 homes it was thought that the children might be 
underfed. It was found that this was certainly not so in 364 of the homes, 
but that it was probably so in 97 homes, or in the case of 313 children, that 
is in regard to 1.3 per cent of the children attending school. The analysis of 
these 97 families showed that in 7 there was permanent impoverishment, in 
69 there were temporary causes of distress, in 19 there was parental neglect.’ 
At Glasgow inquiry was made last year in regard to 49 families which repre- 
sented 174 children, all considered by their teachers to be in need of feeding, 
with the conclusion ‘‘that though food was required in a few cases, many 
should have had different food.’’* 


In general, then, these investigations confirm the results of 
1891 and 1892, with this additional fact of importance, that now 
the medical officers of health are finding out the facts from the 
point of view of the nature of the want. But the actual, and 
some would think more pressing, need is suggested by the fol- 
lowing inquiries made by Dr. Kerr and his colleagues in London 
in regard to 405 boys attending schools. Once more we have 
to face the real conditions of the individual case taken together. 

1Cf. Dr. James Kerr, Medical Officer (Education) London County Council. 
Committee on Industrial Inspection, &c., vol. 2, 237, &c. 

*Kerr: School Committee. 2957, 2956, 2959. 

* An Inquiry into the Extent of Underfeeding Among the School Children of 
Blackburn, by Alfred Greenwood, M.D., Medical Officer of Health. 

“See The Feeding of School Children, by Miss McKnight: C. O. Review, 


August, 1900. Underfed Children: An Inquiry and Report. Occasional Paper 
No. 4. Glasgow C, O. S. 
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The children whose condition was examined in this inquiry came from a 
population of a ‘‘stationary habit, as opposed to the migrating tendencies of 
some other districts on the one hand, and its steady poverty on the other.’’ 
The examination gave these results: Clothing: ‘‘scantiest possible’’ 7.4 per 
cent.; ‘‘insufficient to retain animal heat’’ 34.8; ‘‘poor but passable’ 45.9; 
‘‘well clad’’ 11.8. Cleanliness: ‘‘very dirty and verminous’’ 11.0 per cent.; 
‘clothes and body dirty but not verminous’’ 34.7; ‘‘passably clean for boys’’ 42.5; 
‘‘clean above the average for boys’’ 12.0. Mental Capacity: ‘‘very dull and 
backward”’ 5 per cent.; ‘‘below average’’ 17; ‘‘average intelligence’’ 43; ‘‘above 
average’’ 24; brilliant 10. Overcrowding: 1-2 occupants per room, 4I cases; 
the average divergence in weight was plus .5 (+.5), and the average diver- 
gence in height was plus 1.5 (+1.5). On the other hand, with more than 
5 in a room, 10 cases; the average divergence in weight was minus 3.5 (—3.5), 
and the average divergence in height was minus 7.6 (—7.6). In the cases of 
124 boys conspicuously above the average in physique, it was found that in 
13 the mother works; in 109 the mother keeps the house; in 2 the mother 
is dead. 

In the cases of 110 boys conspicuously below the age average, it was found 
that in 57 the mother works; in 44 the mother keeps house; in 9 the mother 
is dead. ‘‘Thus of the well nourished 87.9 per cent. had the benefit of mater- 
nal care, while of the ill nourisiied only 40 per cent. The probability is that 
the damage is to a greatextent done in the first year of life; the percentage of 
mothers who go to work probably closely approximates to those who fail to 
suckle their children.’’! Similarly after school similar injurious conditions 
are at work.? 


The question is one of civilization. It is not a large number, 
happily, that are in this plight, but the number includes all, 
or almost all, the children who in normal conditions are said to 
want meals. People with little foresight, with little self-control, 
kindly for the moment and quickly moved, animated by a love 
of excitement, ready to take the cheapest rooms and spend what 
they may in pleasure, people of the place rather than the house- 
hold, quickly imitative of one another—these are the problems. 
The mass of the working class, except in the larger sense of 
dietary, child-rearing, and household sanitation, it affects little. 
The population chiefly, or almost entirely, affected is the lower 
laboring class—that which verges on the line of pauperism, 
and, in its worst sections, on the line of criminality and mental 
defect. But there it is, the very crux of what is called the social 
problem. 


'Report of the Education Committee of the London County Council, submit- 
ting the report of the Medical Officer (Education) for the year ended 31 March, 
1905 (C 50). 

*Cf. Hawkes, 13122, 13121. Committee on Physical Deterioration. 
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In saying this one must not be understood to take a pessi- 
mistic view. The condition of the poorer classes has undoubt- 
edly improved." A process of economic sifting is continually 
at work. The higher wages and lower prices are for those that 
can use them, and many, most, can do so, and thus the higher 
wages bring with them better feeding, better house room, and 
longer life. But those who cannot turn them to account fall 
to a lower level or stagnate. Where lies the remedy? 

There are two courses. One is to enlarge the scheme of 
feeding, and to charge the cost to the rates or the Exchequer, 
with such utilization of voluntary sources as may be possible. 
The other way is to treat the question of feeding as incidental 
to the solution of the problem, and not of its essence; to keep it, 
therefore, on voluntary lines as merely supplementary of the 
other effort; to reorganise the supervision of schools on the 
medical and sanitary side, and to treat the individual children 
in relation to their families in a thorough and scientific manner, 
as investigation shows more clearly what is the nature of the 
evil, and what the remedies. 


Ill. THe PROVISION MADE BY VOLUNTARY AGENCIES. 


On the voluntary method feeding has hitherto been provided— 
to an extent some of us have regretted, but certainly to a smaller 
extent than it would have been provided on a state system. 


In London the average number of children fed at school board schools in 
1904-5 was 26,951, or about 36,000 if the voluntary schools be taken into 
account. And in the returns that were sent in by head teachers, the details 
of which are in my opinion very untrustworthy, it was stated in 1899 that 
45,000, or at the outside 50,000, children were underfed. Other estimates are: 
100,000 ‘‘requiring to be fed;’’ 260,000 and 240,000 ‘‘insufficiently or improp- 
erly fed.’’* But these estimates have no value. Trustworthy data are not 
forthcoming, but the discrepancy between such divergent estimates serve to 
show what is aimed at. There are about 800,000 children in the London 
schools. Now about 4 per cent. receive meals; on the basis of the last esti- 
mate 30 per cent. would do so. A much more useful estimate is that of Dr. 
Kerr, that 10,000 children ‘‘suffered from malnutrition,’’—a very different 
question. 


' Cf. Bannatyne, Dendy, and other witnesses, in the reports quoted. 
* Libby, Gorst, Macnamara. Appendix X, Committee on Medical Inspection; 


and see their evidence. 
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Other data are these: 


At Manchester out of about 100,000 children, between 2 and 3 per cent. 
received meals.'' In Bradford, in 1905, 2,500 children received meals in the 
winter (the number dwindling to 1,201 in the summer), out of 55,000, the 
number of children in the schools, say about 5 per cent.2 At Sheffield, out 
of 76,000 children on the books in March, 1905, 2,300 were being fed.* At 
Glasgow, 1905-6, there were 3,120 dinner tickets issued, to about 2% per 
cent. of the school children. At Birmingham they ‘‘decided to throw Her- 
bert Spencer to the winds, and our old idea with regard to the meals being 
self-supporting, and about its being a charity,’’ and ‘‘decided to give a dinner 
free to the starving children.’’ They reckoned that about 2,400 or 2,500 were 
in a normal state of wanting it, about 2% per cent. of the child population.® 


It seems, therefore, that only a small proportion of the chil- 
dren receive meals on the voluntary system, and that apart from 
estimates, very vague and impossible to verify, it would appear 
that food, granted free and usually with but slight investigation, 
is provided for 2 or 3 per cent. of the school children. Judging 
from the inquiries made by the London Charity Organization 
Society, to which I have referred, it seems likely that on inquiry 
these figures might be reduced. But however that may be, about 
2 to 3 per cent. represents the number fed on the voluntary 
system. If that be compared with the estimates of those who 
should or might be fed, the difference is striking. Those who 

- would legislate by such estimates naturally ask for rate-aided 
dinners. 


IV. THe MoveMEeNtT Towarps RatTeE-AIDED MEALs. 


The reports of the recent official committees mark the road 
in that direction. 

The first suggests that, when necessary, the school authority 
should supply and organise the machinery, the preparation and 
working of the meals: “the benevolent should furnish the 
material.” 

The second urges that the children of families in temporary 
distress should be made the first care of a feeding agency, and 


1 Wyatt ; 2839, Committee on Medical Inspection. 

? Priestman ; 4410, 4436. 

* Moss ; 5921, 5998. 

‘Newlands; 3157; Select Committee. 

5 Airy; 13,240; 13,282, 3, 4; Committee on Physical Deterioration. 
17 
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proposes cooperation and relief committees for each school or 
group of schools. 

The third goes much further, and proposes a rate levied 
for the provision of meals. It would set aside the voluntary 
system as more pauperising than the rate system; would prose- 
cute the selfish parent for the recovery of the cost of meals 
provided for his children; would give local authorities power to 
establish committees like the caisses des écoles in Paris; would 
require them to organize and direct a midday meal; and subject 
to the approval of the Board of Education, would raise a rate 
for the purpose; would keep alive voluntary funds, if possible; 
and would throw the investigation on volunteers, plus informa- 
tion afforded by the poor law officers. “No child should be 
refused a meal because it had not been paid for.” ai 

The schemes before the committee were: 

(1) Suggested by the Education Committee of the London 


County Council: 


To provide a midday meal to 100,000 (or 80,000) children daily for 43 weeks, 
at the cost per meal of 14d. for the materials, plus 1d. for cooking, wages, uten- 
sils, machinery, etc., and a total cost of £937,626 a year. And to meet the 
expenditure by payments from 8o per cent. of the children fed, which would 
cover the whole cost, or part of the cost, of the meals, 2%d. or 1%4d.! 


(2) A scheme at Rome: 


In Rome free meals were provided from voluntary funds, and it was found 
that parents well able to feed their children at their own expense took advan- 
tage of them. What, if any, inquiry was made to prevent this is not stated. 
However that may be, the system was altered; the committee charged a half- 
penny for a midday meal, and required the child to pay it on arrival. About 
10,000 children, or one-half the total children attending the schools, now take 
the meal and pay the halfpenny. If a child comes without the halfpenny 
‘searching inquiry is made into the reasons.’’ All but 3 per cent. of the chil- 
dren, ‘‘even in the poorest districts,’’ pay the halfpenny. The meal costs a 
halfpenny for the materials, a halfpenny for the cooking, &c. The estimated 
receipts are, 4d. from the child per meal, 4d. from the municipality (which 
pays £720 a year now), and 4d. from private subscriptions, ‘‘though the 
amount of the last is steadily increasing.’’? 


(3) The Paris method: 
In Paris there is in each arrondissement a caisse d’école, which is a chari- 


table body recognised by law, and supported by grants from local authorities 
and by gifts. This caisse or school management fund provides a midday meal 


' Blair, 600. 
* Report of School Committee. Appendix, p. 213. 
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for school children, either direct or through a caterer. The meals cost usually 
14d. or 1d. Tickets are given to the children at payments of 2d. and 1d. a 
ticket. Necessitous children have free tickets. In some arrondissements 
soup is also given in the morning, and a godter at 4 o'clock. The question of 
supplying an evening meal is under consideration. If we compare 1894 with 
1904 we find that the school population has increased g per cent., and the sub- 
vention of the municipality 36 per cent., while the contributions of the caisses 
des écoles have decreased 26 per cent. The voluntary subscriptions, other than 
those that may be received indirectly through the caisses, are insignificant, 
some 459 francs. The payments for meals have increased g per cent. 


It is evident from this that the public charge for the meals 
is increasing rapidly, that the voluntary and quasi-voluntary 
receipts are rapidly decreasing, while the receipts from parents 
show a small increase, and the tendency is to supply more meals 
to the children, which will yet further throw their maintenance 
on the rates, and increase the public charge of feeding them. 

(4) Some other methods may also be noted: 


In Austria-Hungary and Belgium, in the large towns, there is usually a 
midday meal provided for school children by the municipality, or by some 
association subsidized by the municipality. Usually it is given to indigent 
children only. No steps are taken to recover the cost from parents who can 
afford to pay for it, and usually no tickets are sold. In Denmark (Copen- 
hagen) all children at the free schools can have the midday meal; no ques- 
tions are raised as to the parents’ position; the municipality makes a grant of 
about £1,400 towards the cost; and voluntary contributions vary from £880 
to £1,010. Tha latter figure is accounted for by a special contribution. The 
grants of the municipality were first made in 1902, because the private sub- 
scriptions were dwindling. As to Germany, in Berlin the Stddtische Schul- 
deputation, which is endowed, is the responsible authority; a voluntary soci- 
ety provides the meals; there are no state or municipal grants. No steps are 
taken to recover the cost of the meals, which are provided gratuitously. In 
Saxony (Dresden) reliance is placed on voluntary societies, though ‘‘some 
small financial assistance is received’’ from the municipality. In the United 
States, at New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, there are no contributions 
from public funds. In regard to New York, it is stated that about $15,700 are 
expended on meals; no payments are made by parents. 


The whole case is now fairly before us. 

We find that inquiry shows that usually if free meals are 
offered to school children, there are many whose parents can 
pay for them, but do not; and many school children who require 
quite other aid and treatment if their need is to be really met. 

We know that, especially among the weaker classes or the 
weaker members of all classes, there is a tendency to imitation. 
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, If we help one family in a court, and it becomes known, we may 
expect other applications from other families. So with every 
/ form of intervention. It touches not one member of the com- 
munity, but the surrounding circle of imitating members. If 
the intervention tends to strength, this is good; if not, it is 
injurious. The supply of meals in itself tends to weakness. 
Against this may be urged that, accepted as a part of the 
social system, it would not be a source of weakness. We are 
ae passing, it may be suggested, towards the new social organiza- 
- tion in which children, if their parents desire it, may be “main- 


> 


ai tained” by the state, as the trades unionists ask; in which the 
be) old will have pensions, and the unemployed work. These are 
all steps, it may be said, to the socialist state of the future, in 

; j which the government will control industries, and will thus pro- 
. vide and regulate wages. Where all are dependent, dependence 
for the supply of meals for children can hardly count for much. 

\! All these changes, it is said, will lead to physical “fitness” and 
strengthened character, and the arguments have their weight 
in promoting the rate-supported dinners alike with those who 
say lightly “we are all socialists now” and those who say so 


> 


| seriously. 
; ' We may, however, argue the matter without entering on this 


wider sea. 

Tap In every contract there are both personal and social con- 
Bi siderations. Statesmanship has long proved that it is our duty to 
h leave the personal considerations free, but to safeguard them by 
a social laws and adjustments. The principle applies everywhere. 
: Any man and any woman may marry, subject to laws that control 


> 


forms of marriage, exclude persons with a certain affinity, and so 
on. It is the same with other contracts. We do not regulate the 
ig rate of wages for any particular branches of work, but we say 
i that the child under a certain age shall not work in a factory, and 


we submit the contract between him and his employer to many 
adjustments as to times of work, sanitation, etc. We regulate 
af conditions, but we leave the settlement of the wage free, for 
Hh obvious reasons. The rate of wage to be paid in each case can 
| not be justly settled by legislation, so varying and infinite are 
the details to be taken into account; and interferente by author- 
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ity with the normal conditions of economic exchange itself, so 
far from being advantageous to the community, weakens not 
only the physical life of the people, but their mental capacity 
and energy, their spirit of invention and enterprise, and their 
spontaneity. 

If this be so, in education the state may insist on a series of 
conditions that affect the life of the citizen, but it will not under- 
take itself to perform duties which are part of the contract 
which the parent to all intents and purposes enters into when he 
marries and has children. Between the individual and the com- 
munity there is actually a division of labor which is in a great 
degree recognized by legislation. Parents marry on condition 
that they support their children and serve the community by 
educating them, since children at the earliest age can learn only 
within the family itself. The parental right is justified by the 
condition that the parent should maintain, protect, and educate 
his child. “La puissance paternelle,’’ as a French writer says, 
“en droit moderne, est organiseé avant tout dans l’intérét de 
l'enfant, et aussi dans I’intérét social: c’est plut6t une obligation 
qu'un droit pour celui qui l’exerce.” On him it devolves to 
justify his parental rights; on the state to see that he does his 
duty. On these lines, therefore, instead of supplying meals 
to children, the whole weight of authority should fall upon the 
parent, and oblige him to fulfil his duty. And again, in this 
department of life we should not weaken the contract and super- 
sede the duty, but enforce both. The results of such a policy, it 
is clear, would be quite contrary to those of the other method. 
This policy would make men and citizens. The other would 
keep them mere individuals and make them dependents. One is 
a policy of civilization; the other of socialism. 

But usually we feed about 2 per cent. of the school population, 
it may be said. What harm to feed these voluntarily? Small 
harm, we reply, in comparison with state feeding. The alleged 
insufficiency of voluntary relief is in part its justification. You 
do not want people to rely on relief, and so suffer in habit. The 
state funds are like a government endowment, and their influence 
is the more overwhelming. But why not then voluntarily? 
For this reason: there is no use trying to save a drowning 
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man by a too short rope. The obligation should be undertaken 
in its sufficiency. The rope must be long enough to save. 

As has been shown, behind the application for meals lie con- 
ditions the most various. There are different rates of wages, 
families different in size, significant differences in the ability 
of the parents to use wages; and in the home, room, or tene- 
ment, there are other differences in the whole management of 
the children, the care with which the meals are cooked, the 
children clad and cleansed and sent to bed, and the room kept 
and aired. These differences cannot be equalized by the dinners 
given to the children. They hardly touch the fringe of the 
difficulty. Suppose the child ill-breakfasted, ill-clad, thought- 
lessly treated in every way, with the result of uncleanness, want 
of appetite, excitability, and general enfeeblement—the dinners 
will do him but little good. You must take him, home and all, 
if you are to help him, or you must cut him off from his home. 
Therefore your aim will not be to feed the child, but to treat 
the case, or you will on some just ground conclude that the con- 
tract between the parent and the child has been so broken that 
it is nullified. 

Let us try to take the former alternative, to treat the case. 
We are not dealing with mere hunger. We are dealing with 
social disease, and for it there must be treatment. We will take 
for granted that there is a medical officer. He will say what 
is required on one side. On the other side there is somebody 
who will attend to the home, working consistently with the 
medical officer, and who will in connection with a charity 
organization committee adopt some plan for help, dependent in 
part on relief, in part on persistent visiting. It is hard work, 
but here every step is educational. All the things that make 
food worth eating are attended to, cleanliness, fresh air, exercise, 
sleep; an appeal is made to the instincts of the mothers and 
fathers, and at any rate the right foe is faced. “But this is not 
possible,” may be the reply. ‘Let us do what we can easily do, 
feed the 2 per cent. Let the child have his meal day by day 
in the winter and spring, if he wants it.” The answer again 
is an appeal for thoroughness, so far at least as we can push 
it in the individual case, not to elaborate a wrong method, but 
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to do the best with a right one. We might reply: “You are 
giving a single meal to children such as those to which the state- 
ments of our London school medical officer refer. So treated, 
the child will grow up an ill-nourished creature, not a self-feeding 
man. You are helping to make a limpet of him, a kind of 
mollusk. What comes to him in life he will take; what the 
tide leaves he will eat; what he might grasp he will leave; when 
the tide rises he will return to his inch of rock space. This 
is the industrial type which it is the least desirable to create. 
We have the Education Acts since 1870, and we ask why we 
find this mollusk population? It is, we reply, because we and 
their parents have educated them badly, not attended to their 
home life and conditions, and we have just kept feeding them 
casually. Shall we continue to do this?” 

But we can make a charge for the food, it is said; we can 
make the parents pay. In London, it is proposed that the 
education authority should become a large purveyor of dinners. 
Well, the argument for thinking that the people will pay is this. 
In special schools for defective and crippled children, for the 
blind, and for deaf mutes (I am not sure that the deaf mutes 
are included), 92 per cent. of the cost of the actual food supplied 
is recovered. In day industrial schools, to which children are 
sent on a magistrate’s order, 60 per cent. of the sums which the 
parents of the children are ordered to pay are recovered. And 
then there are the accounts of what is done in Paris and Rome. 
But this argument is far from conclusive. First, the special 
schools are no test. The children sent to them are usually 
cared for more or less by charitable people, and will to a large 
extent be dependent all their lives. They pay but their dinner fee 
on arrival, but it is often out of money that their parents have 
received, and usually their friends take or guide them to school, 
or, if badly crippled, they go and return in the school ambulance. 
Far different is it with other children. As to day industrial 
schools, they, too, are quite different from the normal elementary 
school, and I find that in three such schools in London last year 
not 60 per cent., but only 48 per cent., of the cost of food 
was repaid by the parents. Paris hardly furnishes a strong 
enough precedent. In ten years the receipts for tickets have 
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increased 9 per cent., the municipal charges 36 per cent., and the 
school population g per cent., and we do not know how far 
the tickets paid for are provided from charitable sources and 
not by the parents themselves. Rome remains. The children 
pay a halfpenny for a penny meal, and, “‘in the poorest districts,” 
all but 2 per cent. pay. Well, it is a good bargain. The pro- 
posed London meal will cost at least 2¥%d., even without any 
charge being made for the rooms where the meals are served. 
It is possible that if the penny fee is asked for at the opening 
of the school, and teachers are resolute, the pence may be forth- 
coming. The experience of the past in poor districts tells the 
other way. So, apparently, does the experience of continental 
towns. But granted the recovered penny, what then? Will the 
pence moralize the proceedings? We have only to read the 
evidence to see what the conditions are with which we have 
to grapple, things that lie deeper than will be touched by penny 
payments for twopenny-halfpenny meals. 

But we can prosecute, it may be said, and recover from the 
parent on the score of neglect. We certainly recognize as a 
misdemeanor “neglect’’ of a child “in a manner likely to cause 
it unnecessary suffering or injury to its health;”’ but it would 
be difficult to expand this definition so as to include non-payment 
for some particular meals, and the non-supply at home of cor- 
responding meals of a sufficient nutritiveness. In truth, the 
recovery of funds, except possibly in lunacy cases, in which the 
friends often have ample means to pay, is one of the weakest 
parts of administration, and, though much is said of severe 
measures, it is not likely that a democratic society will be very 
severe on the offenders. The argument that a man is what 
he is because of his environment can be used to palliate all 
offences, as it can no less be used to justify the absence of all 
moral endeavour. 

It seems then that to enforce duty we must take another line; 
we must find our solution, not in the recovery of a sum of 
money,—a neophilanthropic cash nexus—but in the recovery of 
a social duty; and this can be done better by treating the delin- 
quent as a defaulting parent and citizen, if I may so put it, 
than as a defaulting debtor. Working in this spirit on volun- 
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tary lines, there is probably as much chance of recovery of pay- 
ment as by prosecution. 

But then, it is said, suppose all the evil that may be predicted 
as a consequence of rate-provided meals ensues; the parents’ 
wages subsidized by state maintenance fall; the children pro- 
vided and cared for by their parents less and less; and the 
children in some ways suffering more; yet there is a power of 
moral self-adjustment in the parents that, sitting loose to these 
duties, will nevertheless fulfil other duties equally useful to them 
and the community. To this we should reply: undoubtedly 
there is in many, usually comparatively young people, a capacity 
for self-adjustment to new duties, but this power is seldom 
stimulated by a neglect of older duties. Some particular ability 
may justify the individual in sterilizing other sides of his charac- 
ter, but here there is no sign of a new social ability that would 
justify the abandonment of other more direct obligations. 

The alternative I would submit is the appointment of medical 
officers to examine the children and supervise matters from the 
side of health and sanitation; the creation of school aid com- 
mittees, representative and cooperative, in close touch with 
‘ charity organization or other similar societies; the consideration 
of cases individually, and their individual treatment; not the 
suppression and distrust of voluntary workers on the part of 
educational authorities, but their encouragement and education ; 
the provision of food, where it is found necessary, and of any 
other relief apart from the school, or, if that is not possible, the 
limitation of this relief to such children as, being otherwise 
properly cared for, are proved to be simply and solely in need 
of food to enable them to do their lessons; the association of 
the school aid committee with other agencies, so that the con- 
dition of the home may be improved as each case is properly 
treated; the use of such various means as in each instance seem 
likely to effect a lasting improvement; the use of schools of the 
day industrial type when the home is so bad that it is irreparable ; 
or, if absolutely necessary, the removal of children from the 
home when the social tie of the family is broken, and the home 
has become a center of vice and reckless living. , On these 
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lines the demand for dinners is likely to grow less, as the 
people advance in social ability and character. 

On the other plan there is neither stop not stay. We are 
trying to satisfy, not an intelligent want, but a desire. To 
increase the supply and to stimulate it by rate aid is to push 
it to become what desire is—illimitable—at least in that class 
with which we are concerned here. The situation is too serious 
to allow us to have resort to obviously insufficient remedies, 
themselves provocative of the evils we wish to meet. After all 
“a tear is an intellectual thing.” Science shows us what should 
be done. Sympathy without science is a contradiction in terms, 
though often we may not feel it to be so. Our sympathy and 
our science should lead us far away from this very doubtful 
remedy of general feeding. It is a lapse on both counts, a social 


blunder. 
C. S. Locu. 


Denison House, London. 
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TAXATION BY ONE STATE OF GOODS IN 
ANOTHER. 


HE statutes of many of our States provide that domiciled 

inhabitants shall be taxable on all their personal property, 
wherever it may be situated. A tax so imposed operates in per- 
sonam. The taxpayer’s property is estimated at a gross sum, 
and he is charged with the payment of a certain percentage upon 
it. If he does not comply, he commits what the State regards as 
a personal wrong and can in some States be put in jail until the 
payment be made. Or, if a levy on property be made, it can 
fall on any other property then belonging to him, not specially 
exempted from such a seizure. In other words, the State is not 
restricted to seeking its remedy against such particular items 
of property as may have formed the basis of the assessment. 

Such a tax has not been generally regarded as one on property, 
but as an exercise of the natural sovereignty of a State over its 
citizens, in defining their duties towards contributing to its sup- 
port and measuring them in view of the privileges incident to 
domicil. The State assumes to furnish to its domiciled inhabit- 
ants certain conveniences of life. It makes, for instance, high- 
ways for them; erects systems of local police; establishes 
schools; maintains poorhouses. It protects them against 
violence, more than non-residents; though only because they 
more frequently need such protection. 

Considerations of this kind have led to the general acceptance 
by jurists and economists all over the world of the theoretical 
doctrine that a nation has the power to tax its domiciled inhabit- 
ants on all their possessions, except real estate situated abroad. 
For this purpose the maxim governed, Mobilia personam 
sequuntur. It has not, however, been the practice of European 
governments to exercise this power with respect to goods of 
their subjects kept permanently outside of their territorial limits. 

It has also been conceded with unanimity that a nation can 
tax all goods permanently kept in its territory, without regard 
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to ownership, by proceedings in rem. They are protected by its 
power, and it is not unfair that they should be held to pay for the 
protection. 

In the recent edition of Wharton on the Conflict of Laws, the 
editor concludes a long examination of the subject ($80, a) 
with a fair statement of the governing American law as it was 
generally understood to stand in 1905, in these words: “Tangible 
personal property may therefore, as a matter of constitutional 
power, be subjected to taxation, either in the State in which the 
owner is domiciled without reference to its actual situation, or 
in the State where it is found (assuming that it is not transiently 
there) without reference to the domicil of the owner.” Mr. 
Judson, in his excellent work on Taxation ($414), made a 
similar statement in 1903. Twenty years ago this rule, as re- 
lated to one of the United States, was thus referred to in the 
Supreme Court of the United States: “If the owner of personal 
property within a State resides in another State which taxes him 
for that property as part of his general estate attached to his 
person, this action of the latter State does not in the least affect 
the right of the State in which the property is situated to tax it 
also.” 

Of late years, there has been a tendency on the part of the 
State of the domicil to recognize the hardship of taxing the 
person on goods for which he pays a property tax elsewhere, and 
to grant in such cases a corresponding reduction from its demand. 
In Judson on Taxation (§420), the author says that “the taxa- 
tion of personal property according to its actual situs is so clearly 
established in the different States, that practically no attempt is 
made to assert the right to tax tangible, personal property, such 
as merchandise, live stock, furniture, etc., at the domicil of the 
owner, when the property is not located within the State.” Mr. 
Minor came to a contrary conclusion, observing in his Conflict 
of Laws, published in 1901, that “it may perhaps be said to be 
contrary to the general practice for a State to tax the tangible 
chattels of a non-resident, situated within its limits, such taxation 
being left to be imposed by the State of the owner’s domicil, 


’ Coe v. Errol, 116 United States Reports, 517, 524. 
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upon the theory that the property has its /egal (though not its 
actual) situs, at the owner’s domicil.” 

Which plan should be pursued was, at all events, regarded 
purely as a matter of State comity.’ 

The National Conference on Taxation, held at Buffalo in 1901, 
at which about thirty States were represented by delegates 
appointed by the Governor, took this view, and resolved that the 
principles of inter-State comity in taxation “require that the 
same property should not be taxed at the same time by two State 
jurisdictions.” 

A quicker remedy than legislation promoted by inter-State 
conferences has, however, now been found. The Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United States, it appears, 
has cut away this right of the State of domicil, if indeed it ever 
existed. 

The process by which this result was reached is an interesting 
instance of judicial evolution. 

Indiana granted a franchise for a ferry across the Ohio from 
Jeffersonville to Louisville and back, and Kentucky gave to a 
Kentucky corporation a franchise to run a ferry from Louis- 
ville to Jeffersonville and back and to purchase any franchises 
for such a ferry. The Kentucky corporation bought the Indiana 
franehise. It was then taxed by Kentucky on its franchises, and 
in estimating their value, its possession of an Indiana franchise 
was included. In 1903, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held that in substance this taxed the Kentucky company on the 
Indiana franchise; that that franchise was an incorporeal here- 
ditament, having its situs in Indiana; and that consequently it 
was taxable there and there only. In short a local franchise, 
issuing out of real estate, was treated as land would have been 
treated, and for Kentucky to tax it was held to deprive the owner 
of property without due process of law.? 

Two years afterwards the following case came up from Penn- 
sylvania. That State imposes on its railroad corporations a tax on 
the “actual value” of their “whole capital stock.” In estimating 
the value of that of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 


! Leonard v. New Bedford, 16 Gray’s Reports, 292. 
® Louisville Ferry Co. v. Kentucky, 188 U. S. Reports, 385. 
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Co., the board of assessment took into account its ownership of 
coal, worth towards $2,000,000, then stored in other States. The 
counsel for the State conceded that the Pennsylvania courts had 
held that this statute did not authorize the taxation of any tangi- 
ble property permanently located outside of the State; that such 
taxation, if attempted, would be beyond the power of the State; 
and that the tax imposed was a property tax. Upon these con- 
cessions, the Supreme Court of the United States held that calling 
the tax one on the value of the capital stock left it nevertheless 
“in substance and effect, though not in form, a tax upon the prop- 
erty of the corporation.” The opinion then proceeded to state 
that “part of that property is outside and beyond the jurisdiction 
of the State, which thus assumes to tax it.” . . . “So if the 
State cannot tax tangible property permanently outside the State 
and having no situs within the State, it cannot attain the same 
end by taxing the enhanced value of the corporate stock of the 
corporation which arises from the value of the property beyond 
the jurisdiction of the State.”” The doctrine of Louisville Ferry 
Co. v. Kentucky was therefore held to make the assessment in- 
valid by force of the Fourteenth Amendment. The Chief Jus- 
tice dissented, but filed no opinion. 

It is obvious that in this case the concessions of counsel were 
deemed of controlling weight. The tax was not treated as one 
laid on the company for the privilege of existence, and sc of a 
personal character; but as properly a property tax.’ 

Next followed the final and definite announcement of the new 
doctrine. Kentucky taxes her inhabitants and her corporations 
on all their personal property “whether the property be in or out 
of this State.” Upon the basis of its fair cash value, she in- 
cluded in the assessment against a corporation the value of tangi- 
ble personal property permanently situated and employed in other 
States. The court held squarely that this could not be done, 
using this emphatic language: “The power of taxation, indis- 
pensable to the existence of every civilized government, is exer- 
cised upon the assumption of an equivalent rendered to the tax- 
payer in the protection of his person and property, in adding to 

1 Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. v. Pennsylvania, 198 U. S. 
Reports, 341, 353, 356. 
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the value of such property, or in the creation and maintenance of 
public conveniences in which he shares, such, for instance, as 
roads, bridges, sidewalks, pavements, and schools for the educa- 
tion of his children. If the taxing power be in no position to 
render these services, or otherwise to benefft the person or prop- 
erty taxed, and such property be wholly within the taxing power 
of another State, to which it may be said to owe an allegiance 
and to which it looks for protection, the taxation of such prop- 
erty within the domicil of the owner partakes rather of the 
nature of an extortion than a tax, and has been repeatedly held 
by this court to be beyond the power of the legislature and a 
taking without due process of law.’ 

Among the authorities cited and described as “one of the 
most valuable of the State cases” was Hoyt v. Commissioners 
of Taxes, 23 New York Reports, 224. The New York statute, 
however, on which that decision turned was one subjecting to tax- 
ation “all lands and personal estate within this State,” and the 
only question was whether these terms included tangible personal 
estate not in fact situated in New York. Chief Justice Com- 
stock, in his opinion, said that they plainly did not, although, he 
added (23 New York Reports, 226), “the legislature I suppose 
could” have included it. 

The decision in Union Transit Co. v. Kentucky was, however, 
rested on the two previous cases of Louisville Ferry Co. v. Ken- 
tucky and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania. “These,” it was said in the opinion (p. 209), “com- 
pletely cover the question and require the reversal of the judg- 
ment of the State Court.” 

Is this so? 

The Louisville Ferry case was substantially treated as one 
involving the right of one State to tax real estate situated in 
another; fora ferry franchise is, in lawyer’s phrase, “in respect 
to the landing place.” The opinion names it an “incorporeal 
hereditament,” and states that by Kentucky decisions a widow 
is entitled to dower in such an estate,? a doctrine which involves 
its recognition as real estate. 

! Union Transit Co. v. Kentucky, 199 U. S. Reports, 194, 202. 


*See Dundy v. Chambers, 23 Illinois Reports, 369; Bowman v. Wathen, 2 
McLean's Reports, 376. 
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It is true that an incorporeal hereditament may issue out of 
corporeal personal property. An illustration of this is given by 
Blackstone in his Commentaries (II, 20) by reference to the 
grant of an office relating to certain jewels. But is not this 
dilemma a fair one? The Indiana franchise either was or was 
not such an incorporeal hereditament as to be in substance a part 
of land in Indiana, i. e., of the landing place there. If it was, it 
was real estate in Indiana. That it was had been decided by 
local courts.' But if it was not a part of the landing place, it was 
wholly intangible property, existing only in idea and abstraction; 
and purely intangible property is admitted by the very opinion 
in the Louisville Ferry Case (pp. 205, 211) to be susceptible of 
inclusion in an assessment for taxing purposes against a domi- 
ciled inhabitant. 

In the case of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. 
v. Pennsylvannia, it was the position taken in the Pennsylvania 
decisions, as conceded by counsel for the losing party, that was 
decisive. Those held that the tax, although in form on cor- 
porate stock, was in fact on the assets of the railroad corpora- 
tion, and that under Pennsylvania legislation tangible property 
permanently outside of the State and having no situs within it, 
could not be taxed; but held also that the particular coal in 
question was not permanently outside of the State, and did have 
a situs within it.2 On the latter point, they were overruled by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Chief Justice and two of his associates did not concur in 
the reasoning of the opinion, which has been under review. Mr. 
Justice Holmes was the only one of the three who expressed the 
reasons for his position. He briefly said: “It seems to me that 
the result reached by the court probably is a desirable one, but I 
hardly understand how it can be deduced from the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 

There will be a general concurrence in the conclusion that the 
result reached was desirable. The freedom of trade between 
the States, which is the main source of our national prosperity, 
' Mabury v. Louisville and Jeffersonville Ferry Co., 60 Federal Reports, 645, 


650. 
* Union Transit Co. v. Kentucky, 199 U. S. Reports, 210. 
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necessarily spreads the possessions of citizens of one over many 
others. The State that holds them permanently and so protects 
them permanently is naturally the one to be paid for her care by 
taxation. To let the State of the owner’s domicil tax them 
again is a practical hardship. 

But the decision stands on the ground of right, not of policy. 

There has never been a stronger opponent of this form of 
what is practically, though not in law, double taxation, than the 
late David A. Wells. In his “Principles of Taxation,” how- 
ever, while treating it as peculiar to this country since the aboli- 
tion of the ancient taille, he fully recognizes the fact of its general 
adoption by our States. “The idea,” he says, “upon which the 
taxation of personal property in this country has been based is 
that property owes a servitude to the State where the owner re- 
sides, irrespective of its actual location, in virtue of the obligation 
which its owner, as its citizen, may owe to the State by reason of 
the protection which the State gives to him in respect to his per- 
son.” . . “Nowhere except in the United States is there any 
such system of taxation, or any tolerance given to the idea upon 
which it is founded.” 

This system not only existed here when he wrote, thirty years 
ago, but had long existed. It was a settled political institution. 
No one dreamed of denouncing it as beyond the power of the 
State, however unwise might be thought its policy. 

When a woman claimed the right to vote at a State election, 
by virtue of the Fourteenth Amendment, and insisted that suf- 
frage was incident to citizenship under a republican form of gov- 
ernment, the Supreme Court of the United States told her that to 
find out what a republican form of government was, she must 
look at the forms in use by the old thirteen States, and as under 
those women could not vote, they could not now, unless the State 
should voluntarily change its policy in that respect.’ 

Pursuing a similar line of reasoning, it may be asked if any- 
body imagined when the Fourteenth Amendment was proposed 
or ratified that it ipso facto abrogated the established laws of 
half the States prescribing what taxes their domiciled inhabitants 
should be liable to pay? 


! Minor v. Happersett, 21 Wallace’s Reports, 162, 175. 
18 
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Those laws remain on the statute-books. They have been en- 
forced, so far as the tax officers could enforce them. They were 
supported by the authority of a maxim—mobilia personam 
sequuntur—which is a part of the jurisprudence of the world, 
and by the principle that sovereign power is incapable of legal 
limitation. 


The power of the agents of the sovereign—of the sovereign 
pecple, for instance—may be limited. Each of our States had, 
before the Fourteenth Amendment was enacted, prescribed such 
limitations. One of them, almost universally adopted, was that 
no one should be deprived of life, liberty or property, without 
due process of law. It had not occurred to the bar or to their 
courts that a tax on a citizen imposed upon the person by reason 
of his ownership of goods out of the State, took his property 
without due process of law, in the sense in which that term was 
used in every State Constitution.1 Their people had acquiesced 
in the system which authorized them. They had retained their 
confidence in it, although it had been, from time to time, attacked 
by able reports from special commissions on taxation in different 
States. The Constitution of the State, itself, often expressly 
required its maintenance. 

Innovations on established doctrines of private international 
law, however desirable, are generally best left to be made by 
treaty or legislation. It is for courts to give recognition to 
changes effected by the usages of men, but hardly to effect them 
contrary to the usages of men. 

The due process clause in the Fourteenth Amendment, pre- 
cisely because its terms are vague and have not been made the 
subject of exact judicial definition, is one to be carefully applied. 
It has repeatedly and recently been said by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that it “did not radically change the whole 
theory of the relations of the State and Federal Governments 
to each other and of both governments to the people.’”? To 
overwork it is to shift the center of gravity of the federal union. 

Yale University. Simeon E. BALpwIn. 


1 See Flanders v. Cross, Cushing's Reports, 514, 516. 
? Felts v. Murphy, 201 U. S. Reports, 123, 129. 
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AN AMERICAN STATE-OWNED RAILROAD.! 


NSTANCES of government ownership and operation of 

railroads have been rare enough in America to put histori- 
cal data on the subject at a premium. The Western and Atlantic 
Railroad furnishes perhaps the most important example in our 
history. That road was begun under a legislative act of 1836, 
built with public funds, and operated by the State government 
during periods of prosperity and depression, of peace, war, and 
political reconstruction until 1870, when it was finally leased to a 
private corporation. In the years of its construction and its 
operation by the State, its history affords illuminating examples 
of the many problems which beset government activities of this 
sort. It also gives light upon the economic and political thought 
and life of the time. 

The demand for the building of this railroad was the demand 
of the Piedmont cotton belt, supported by the coast cities. The 
cotton industry, developing with remarkable speed after 1793, 
caused a great concentration of activity in the one occupation, 
and led the people of the Piedmont to look outside their section 
for supplies of all sorts. After the war of 1812 the rise of the 
western cotton belt as 2 large producer lessened the profits of the 
Georgia and Carolina planters, and intensified their need of 
cheaper transportation. The most pressing want at first was 
for avenues leading to the coast, to furnish readier marketing 
for cotton and a cheaper supply of manufactured goods. Then 
followed the demand for an adequate route to tap the West and 
bring cheap foodstuffs. 

Attempts to meet these needs by river improvements, canals and 
turnpikes, were made in various quarters, but with little success. 
Some resource of much greater efficiency was required. The 
building of the Western and Atlantic Railroad was the decisive 
step in solving the problem. A sketch of the preliminary history 


‘In the research of which this article is a product, material aid has been 
received from The Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
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of railroads in the Southeast will show that the Western and 
Atlantic project was a culmination. 

The news that steam locomotion had been successfully applied 
to railways in England was greatly welcomed by the people of 
the cotton country as promising at length a solution of their 
difficulty. A number of citizens of Charleston, aided by the 
city corporation and the State, organized the South Carolina 
Railroad Company under a charter of 1827, and within the six 
years following completed the railway from Charleston to the 
Savannah river opposite Augusta. This was then the longest 
railroad in the world. Georgia was not far behind. The effect 
of the South Carolina Railroad was to diminish the trade of 
Savannah, a thing which her merchants could not submissively 
tolerate. Charleston and Augusta on the one hand, and Savan- 
nah on the other, now began a competition for the trade of the 
central Georgia cotton belt. The country was all agog over rail- 
roads. The planters whose districts these cities were trying so 
hard to reach, were as eager as the city people to see the railroads 
instituted, but the approval of most of them had to be passive. 
The planters, if they acquired any surplus capital at all, were so 
eager to buy additional land and slaves that they had little money 
available for corporation investment. For the financing of 
public utilities such as railroads they had to rely upon the city 
capitalists and upon government resources. 

An act had been passed by the Georgia legislature at the end 
of 1831 to charter the Georgia Railroad Company, with power 
to build a rail or turnpike road westward from Augusta to the 
middle of the State, with branches northwest and southwest, and 
in 1833 the Central Railroad and Canal Company was chartered, 
empowered to build a railroad or canal from Savannah to Macon. 
Local sentiment preferred the plan for railroads to that for 
canals, for the reason that while the region of the coastal plains 
was adapted to either method, the Piedmont country could be 
penetrated with success only by railroads.1 In the same year, 
1833, the Monroe Railroad Company, later reorganized as the 
Macon and Western Railroad Company, was chartered with 


' American Railroad Journal, vol. 3, p. 578. 
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power to build a railroad from Macon northwestward to Forsyth 
and beyond. 

None of these projects, however, were able in the first few 
years to enlist enough capital to fulfill the requirements of their 
charters. Something more than a mere railroad charter was 
necessary for their successful prosecution. The friends of the 
enterprises applied to the legislature for a grant of financial aid, 
but met with no success; they then applied for banking privileges 
and after a spirited contest secured permission for each company 
to devote not above one-half of its whole capital to banking.' 
The banking privilege, which included permission to issue notes, 
bonds, etc., for three times the amount of the banking capital 
was considered a great boon. The grant of this, with new and 
improved charters, gave a stimulus to these enterprises, but even 
yet the inflow of subscriptions was not great enough to promise 
early completion. By the middle of 1836 the Georgia and Central 
of Georgia companies had each collected a few small instalments 
on their stock subscriptions, and had let contracts for the grading 
of a few score miles of road bed. Progress was but moderately 
good. 

This was an epoch of great speculative activity; and a more 
vivid appeal to the imagination of the people than had yet been 
made was necessary if popular interest was to be kept at all 
keenly alive. The picture in the popular fancy was becoming 
commonplace through familiarity and through comparison with 
other schemes of speculation. The rise in cotton prices and the 
more striking rise in the price of slaves, proved more attractive 
than ever to persons with surplus capital. Land speculation was 
also enticing. The reports of the phenomenal profits in Ala- 
bama and the Mississippi bottoms were luring away many of the 
most energetic citizens of Carolina and Georgia. A bold stroke 
was needed to offset the attractions of the Southwest. Such a 
stroke was given when Charles J. Jenkins, of the Georgia Rail- 
road Company, and William W. Gordon, president of the Central 
of Georgia Company, brought forward a plan, in the early 


1 Southern Banner, Dec. 10 and 17, 1835. O. H. Prince, Digest of the Laws of 
the State of Georgia to 1877, pp. 31, 326, 369. 
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autumn of 1863, for the State of Georgia to construct a railway 
as a public enterprise, to connect the intended termini of the com- 
pany roads in middle Georgia with the Tennessee river, and thus 
to open an all rail-route to the valley of East Tennessee and offer 
inducements to other parties to extend the system to Nashville 
and the great West beyond. 

The idea of a transmontane railroad had been in the air for a 
decade. One scheme was to improve the navigation of the 
Savannah river by sluices and locks and to connect its head-waters 
by a railway portage with the French Broad, and thence with 
the Tennessee river. This scheme contemplated the use of 
inclined planes with balanced weights, to surmount the heavy 
grades.! Inspection showed that the route was not feasible for 
heavy traffic. In 1826, Wilson Lumpkin, afterwards governor 
of Georgia, made a survey through central Georgia and the 
Cherokee territory to the northwestward and reported that a 
route could there be had fora railroad. At this time steam loco- 
motion was hardly contemplated for railways in America, and 
Lumpkin proposed that the motive power should be furnished by 
teams of mules.” 

South Carolina, about this time, developed great ambition for 
control of the western traffic. At the call of William Y. Hayne, 
one of her citizens, a great convention assembled at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in July, 1836, at which delegates were present from 
seven adjacent States. This gathering expressed the public in- 
terest and approved the plan of a railway from Charleston across 
the Blue Ridge to Knoxville and thence across the Cumberland 
Mountains to Louisville and Cincinnati. This route would lie 
across the highest part of the Southern Alleghenies, and would 
be extremely difficult and costly to build. The South Caro- 
linians pushed forward their enterprise through the stages of 
chartering and securing a moderate amount of subscriptions, but 
when the stockholders realized the immensity of the task, their 
ardor cooled, and only a few instalments of their subscriptions 
were paid in. The Charleston, Cincinnati and Louisville Rail- 
road Company was, accordingly, a fiasco. 


' Georgia Courier, Augusta, April 28, 1828. 
? “Incidents connected with the life of Wilson Lumpkin.” Manuscript, in pri- 


vate possession at Athens, Ga. 
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Meanwhile the Georgia delegates to the Knoxville convention 
returned home and published a report of the proceedings which 
stimulated the interest of the people in the project of tapping the 
West. Instead of developing support for the Carolina route, 
however, this led the Georgians to reflect that their own State 
held the true keystone position and might well develop a system 
of roads through its own territory to give its own citizens the 
commercial advantage. To promote the plan on this basis, a 
Georgia convention was held at Macon in November, 1836. 

The idea upon which Lumpkin had acted in his survey had 
never been abandoned. The revised charter of 1835 of the Geor- 
gia Railroad recites in its preamble:—“The people of the West 
have in contemplation to make a communication between the city 
of Cincinnati and the South Atlantic coast by means of a railway, 
and the best route for such communication is believed to be 
through the State of Georgia. The building of the Georgia Rail- 
road is now in progress and will be an important link in the line of 
said communication.” The civil engineer of that road, in his 
report of 1834, had said:—‘‘That the communication between 
Charleston and the Valley of the Mississippi by means of an 
extension of the Athens branch of the Georgia road will be 
accomplished, is as certain as that the Georgia Railroad will be 
executed.” 

Among the projects laid before the Macon convention was one 
for the State to build a large part of the desired communication 
as a distinctly public enterprise. The convention appointed a 
general committee of forty to devise ways and means for building 
a system of railroads from important Georgia points to the Ten- 
nessee river, and for combining the various interests and sections 
of the State in support of the undertaking. The committee 
reported a recommendation that the State legislature be advised 
(1) to build a railroad with public funds from near Rossville (i.e. 
Chattanooga) to some suitable point near the Chattahoochee 
river, and (2) to authorize companies and give them State aid to 
build branches from any point on the route of the State Road to 
the towns of Columbus, Forsyth, and Athens. The convention 
adopted the report with enthusiasm and sent it to the legislature 
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with glowing prophesies of great commercial advantages to 
result.' 

In the legislature which met in December, the promoters of the 
State Railroad bill found a strong ally in Alexander H. Stephens, 
a new member from Taliaferro County, and met support from all 
parts of the State which could hope for any direct benefit from 
the projected road. Nearly all of the cotton belt was in favor, 
excepting the southwestern portion, which depended on the navi- 
gable stretch of the Chattahoochee river with its head at Colum- 
bus.* As a rule the districts which expected no benefit were 
opposed to building a State road. Some of them, however, had 
projects of their own which they hoped to promote by aiding in 
the main enterprise. The framers of the bill had in view the 
practical value of log-rolling, and had proved their adroitness 
by tacking on the provisions for State aid to branch lines extend- 
ing to various points in the State. In spite of local and personal 
opposition, the bill secured a majority and was speedily enacted 
into law. It followed, in the main, the lines suggested by the 
Macon convention. It directed the survey and construction of 
a railroad from a point near Rossville to some eligible point on 
the southeastern bank of the Chattahoochee river, and provided 
funds not to exceed $350,000 a year, unless a future legislature 
should otherwise enact. The road was named the Western and 
Atlantic. A superintendent and engineer were to be appointed 
and appropriate powers given them. Additional clauses in the 
bill provided for State subscriptions, not to exceed $200,000 in 
any one case, to aid in building branch roads from the Western 
and Atlantic terminus to the several towns of Athens, Madison, 
Milledgeville, Forsyth, and Columbus. By an act of December, 
1837, the control of the road was given to a commission of three 
persons to be elected by the legislature ; the southern terminus was 
to be located not more than eight miles southeast of the Chatta- 
hoochee; and an increased provision of funds was made by 

1J. C. Butler, Historical Record of Macon and Central Georgia, pp. 139-140 ; 
American Railroad Journal, Dec. 10, 1836. 
* Report of J. T. Milner, to the Governor of Alabama on the Alabama Central 


Railroad (1858), pp. 116 ff. Also controversial articles in contemporary news- 
papers. 
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authorizing the sale of State bonds in amounts not more than 
$500,000 in any one year. By an act of 1838 an appropriation 
of $1,500,000 in State bonds to run for thirty years at six per 
cent. supplemented and superseded the earlier provision. 

Public finance in that period was in an abnormal condition. 
Throughout the country prices were high and rising, money was 
cheap, and credit a universal reliance. The people of the south- 
ern and western states were full of inflationist spirit, those of 
Georgia among the rest. In 1828 the legislature had established 
an institution called the Central Bank, which was really a part of 
the State government, but was kept nominally separate because 
of the prohibition in the federal constitution against the issue of 
currency by any State. The capital of the Central Bank con- 
sisted of all moneys, bonds, and stocks owned by the State of 
Georgia and all debts due it. The directors were authorized to 
issue bank notes in amounts left to their discretion, and were 
required to distribute most of their available funds in loans to 
citizens throughout the State. All receipts by the State went into 
the vaults of the Central Bank, and expenditures by the State 
were made by drafts upon it. The institution was, in effect, the 
State Treasury with a wild-cat banking system annexed. It 
could command abundance of funds when times were good and 
credit easy; it was sure to be involved in immense difficulties in 
the event of a general panic. The Central Bank and the West- 
ern and Atlantic railroad for a time went hand in hand as State 
institutions. The Bank furnished moneys from its receipts and 
its circulation, and relieved the State from solicitude. This 
easy state of things lasted, however, only until the panic at the 
end of the thirties. 

Under the act of 1836 the survey for the Western and Atlantic 
Railway was pushed rapidly forward and by the end of 1837 
specifications for the first fifty miles of the road were ready. The 
Board of Commissioners organized in January, 1838. In April 
the contracts for the grading of fifty miles were let and in October 
fifty miles more. By February, 1839, the contractors were work- 
ing about 2000 men on the road, and fair promise was given for 
the completion of the first one hundred miles by the autumn of 
that year. In some sections, however, cuts and fills were exceed- 
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ingly heavy, and some cuts which ran through rock formations 
were necessarily slow and expensive. 

In the absence of unforeseen embarrassments the commissioners 
expected that the whole route of 138 miles would be ready for 
the rails in the first half of 1840 and would be completed for the 
handling of through traffic a year later.!. But financial troubles 
now came ina flood. Although its effects were not felt directly 
by the State railroad commissioners until 1839, the stringency 
had begun in 1837. The panic of that year gave a shock to the 
public confidence in the soundness of the general system of credit, 
and caused a great tightening in the money market. Private 
loans were extensively called in; debtors were accordingly in 
straits. This led to an increased demand for the loan of public 
funds to private citizens. The government of Georgia instead 
of calling in the loans of the Central Bank, continued them liber- 
ally and increased their amount by using for the purpose the 
United States surplus revenue assigned to the State, and indeed, 
all the other special resources at the State’s command. On the 
one hand this cut off the Central Bank as a source of funds for 
the Western and Atlantic railroad,2 on the other it added 
the fuel of false hopes to the raging fire of speculation. Des- 
perate schemes of financial restoration in the cotton belt prepared 
the way for the tremendous crash of 1839. In that year cotton 
prices, which had been artificially bolstered, made a heavy slump, 
and continued at starvation levels throughout the first half of the 
forties. 


1 Report of the Western and Atlantic Commissioners, Southern Recorder, 
Feb. 5, 1839. 

® Letter of Governor Gilmer to Joel Crawford, Chairman of the Western and 
Atlantic Commission, Feb. 21, 1839. Gilmer wrote that Crawford’s recent 
requisition for $200,000 could not be complied with because neither the State 
Treasury nor the Central Bank had funds to that amount. The President of the 
Bank was of the opinion that it would be impossible for the Bank to obtain 
money upon the loan authorized by law during the existing pressure.—Also, 
letter of Governor McDonald, July 8, 1840, to Doctor Tomlinson Fort, Pres- 
ident of Central Bank. By the law, McDonald wrote, the Western and Atlan- 
tic commissioners had the right to call upon the Central Bank for funds, but at 
the same time no absolute obligation is imposed upon the Bank to furnish them, 
for the law implies a discretionary power on the part of the directors. (MSS. in 
Executive Minutes, State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga.) 
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The first issue of $500,000 in State bonds for the use of the 
road proved saleable in the market, and of the $1,500,000 
authorized in December, 1838, about $300,000 worth were sold 
at par early in the next year to the Bank of Augusta. With 
the rest of the scrip, the Chairman of the commissioners, Joel 
Crawford, made a journey to New York and thence to London, 
but found the market so disturbed that no sale could be effected 
except at disastrous discounts. Crawford returned to Georgia 
in October, 1839, and reported his failure to enlist foreign 
capital. 

Meanwhile the two commissioners who had remained at home 
had informed the contractors on the road of the state of finances, 
and authorized them to suspend work or carry it on with the 
prospect of delayed payment as they should see fit. Thomas 
Hamilton, the commissioner who reported for the board in 
August, 1839, was faint-hearted. He expressed the belief that 
the Cumberland mountains west of Chattanooga would prove 
an invincible barrier to any possible connection with the West, 
and accordingly that it would matter little whether the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad were pushed to an early completion. In 
the dearth of other opportunities for their labor, in the stagnation 
of business, most of the contractors were disposed to complete 
the work on their sections, and even to secure additional contracts 
on the northern end of the line, and proposed to accept payment 
in the unsalable scrip of the State. The two commissioners on 
hand were divided in opinion, but Crawford on returning cast 
the deciding vote in favor of the policy of action. The contracts 
for grading the remainder of the route were let at the end of 
1839, with the one important exception of the section which was 
to include a tunnel of a quarter of a mile in length,—the 
only tunnel on the route.2 The continued strain on credit, 
however, caused such severe decline in the market rates 
for State scrip,’ that most of the contractors, by the spring of 
1842, suspended work. 

' Southern Recorder, August 27, 1839. 
* Southern Banner, Dec. 21, 1839. 


® Georgia bonds are said to have sold in that period for as low as forty-eight 
cents on the dollar. 
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The delay in the progress of the road, it happened, was not a 
cause of general regret. The depression of credit, each month 
more severe, had forced the stoppage of work on all the roads 
which were expected to connect with either end of the Western 
and Atlantic. The importance of that road lay in its becoming 
a connecting link of a general system. It would be of no use to 
forge the link until the chain was approaching readiness. Fur- 
thermore, neither of the railroads from the ocean gateways had 
reached within sixty miles of the beginning of the Western and 
Atlantic, and it would be an extravagance to haul rails and rolling 
stock over the wretched country roads to the isolated State Rail- 
road, which, if built, would begin on a vacant hill-top and run 
through ravines and forests to no terminus of consequence. The 
completion of the road-bed, without the laying of the superstruc- 
ture, would entail a loss through the washing of the soil in the 
cuts and fills. The continued depression of State credit, mean- 
while, made it inexpedient to attempt to buy rails. 

The commission advised, in February, 1841, that the lower 
fifty-two miles of the route alone be prepared for the superstruc- 
ture, and work on the northern part of the route be neglected; 
that as soon as one of the railways from Macon or Augusta 
should reach the connecting point, the superstructure should be 
laid on the fifty-two miles and the road be put in operation for 
that distance; that meanwhile, the State should give financial aid 
to the company roads and enable them to make the Western and 
Atlantic connection.! The State government approved most of 
these items and an act of December, 1841, dissolved the commis- 
sion, replacing it with a disbursing agent, ordered the completion 
of the road for fifty-two miles when it should become feasible, 
and the suspension of work on the upper part of the route.” 
The commission, in going out of office, reported an expenditure 
to the end of 1841 of $2,602,457.26. Much the larger part of 
this was outstanding in State bonds. The commissioners con- 
fessed an inability to make a precise statement o* account, blam- 
ing the carelessness of their bookkeepers. The laying of the 

' Report of W. and A. Commission, Southern Banner, March 2, 1841. 


2» Southern Recorder, Nov. 2, 1841. T. R. R. Cobb’s Digest of the Laws of 
Georgia (1851), p. 411. 
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iron for the fifty-two miles was in progress from 1843 to 1845; 
and thereafter, under an act of 1842, the road was very gradu- 
ally extended through the application of the net earnings from 
its operation.! Active work was resumed under an act of 1847, 
and the road was completed to Chattanooga, May, 1851. 

During the whole period from 1839 to 1850, a spirited debate 
was in progress on the general questions of completing or aban- 
doning the road, and of selling it or retaining as State property. 
On the one hand the governor, the majority of the commission, 
and the sentiment of the commercial towns and of a very large 
number of cotton producers, favored an early completion of the 
road throughout its length. A committee of the legislature in 
1839 declared itself in favor of the energetic pushing of the 
whole project. Above $1,600,000, it said, had already been 
devoted to the enterprise and the State could not afford the dead 
loss which must result should the work be permanently aban- 
doned. 

The argument against completion, on the other hand, was ably 
set forth in a long article which appeared in the Southern Ban- 
ner, June 25, 1841, over the pseudonym “A Georgian.” This 
writer declared the Western and Atlantic enactment to have been 
“an impolitic and suicidal measure.’ The heavy burden and ex- 
pense in completing the road he passed over as a minor consider- 
ation, saying it would be far better to lose what had already been 
invested than to supply still more funds in a way which would 
inure to the severe disadvantage of the commonwealth. The 
burden of his argument was that by tapping the West, Georgia 
would subject her citizens to ruinous competition and inevitably 
damage their resources. The people of the State, he continued, 
had been remarkably happy in their isolation; and to bring in 
cheap food stuffs would increase her dependence upon cotton, 
bring on an overproduction, and ruin the market. The diversi- 
fication of agriculture in the whole South, he thought, was 
essential for the maintenance of its prosperity, and the driving 
of the farmers out of cereal and live stock production would per- 
manently injure the welfare of the community. He concluded 
by expressing the hope that Georgia would no longer war against 

1 Federal Union, Oct. 24 and Nov. 21, 1843. 
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nature and the wisdom of experience in building bridges and 
excavating mountains at huge expense “to unite States together 
which God had put asunder.” Another point of view is shown 
in an editorial which accompanied the above argument. It con- 
tended that governments should not undertake such enterprises 
because they could always be accomplished more rapidly and more 
economically by individuals. 

The outcome of the debate for several years hung in the bal- 
ance. Acts of 1841 and ’43 provided for the road’s very grad- 
ual extension. The act of 1843 authorized the governor to sell 
the road if at any time it would bring a million dollars as it stood. 
This provision remained in effect for seven years without a buyer 
appearing. Meanwhile, after 1845, times were growing much 
better; cotton prices rose again to satisfactory levels, business in 
general revived, and State scrip could be sold at par. An act 
of 1847 ordered the completion of the road, providing $375,000 
in State bonds as the limit for the work. 

The prospect for profitable traffic became much brighter. In 
1845 and 1846 lines from Augusta and Savannah had reached 
the Western and Atlantic terminus. During 1848 the Nashville 
and Chattanooga Railroad Company was organized, its stock 
fully taken up, and the construction of the road put under con- 
tract. The branch from the main stem of the Western and 
Atlantic at Kingston was soon afterwards completed to Rome 
and, aided by a steamboat on the river, attracted trade from the 
valley of the Coosa in Alabama. At the same time building of 
the Etowah flouring mills on the line of the State Road stimu- 
lated the production of wheat to an unprecedented extent.’ 

With the piercing of Tunnel Hill, October 30, 1849, the com- 
pletion of the road became a matter of relative ease. The last 
rails were laid in the spring of 1851. In May of that year the 
first train ran to Chattanooga. The road was 138 miles long 
and graded through much of its length for a double track, though 
equipped with only a single one, of five foot gauge. It crossed 
three river valleys and the dividing watersheds. Its track was 
a patchwork of strap rails and flange rails laid on wooden 
stringers, and “bridge rails,” of the shape of an inverted U, 


' Report of the Chief Engineer, W. and A. R. R., Sept. 30, 1848. 
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spiked directly to the cross ties. Its rolling stock consisted of 
thirteen engines, four passenger cars, two baggage cars, four 
box cars and six platform cars. The epoch of primary con- 
struction was ended; that of operation and its problems had 
begun. 

In June, 1851, a committee of inspection made a tour of the 
road, and while expressing satisfaction with the work of the 


WESTERN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD. FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1836 TO 1860. 


(FISCAL YEARS RAN FROM OcrT. I TO SEPT. 30.) 


Legislative Expenditure Rapences Net Pa ments 

Condition. Operation. | Operation. | 
1836-7 |$ 350,000.00 
1837-8 500,000,00 
1838-9 | 1,500,000.00$ 366,345.55 . . 
1840-41 584,163.85 
1841-2 521,051.35 
1842-3 ? 
1843-4 ? 
1844-5 ? 
1845-6 ? $ 38,127.32 OES 
1846-7 sees ? 89,483.86/$ 51,676.93'$ 37,806.93 
1847-8 375,000.00 61,258.15) 115,585.30) 62,022.91; 53,562.39 
1848-9 vee 371,434.78) 132,105.70 ? ? 
1849-50 94,074.98} 198.564.34 ? ? 
1850-51 ae 255,992.62) 285,028.44 ? ? 
1851-2 525,000.00 96,322.05) 375,176.62 ? ? 
1852-3 one 450,033.00) 478,876.06] 251,167.05) 227,709.01 
1853-4 324,542.34] 591,154.78) 253,031.78) 338,123.00 
1854-5 ‘ 239,368.12! 688,930.56) 259,883.33) 429,047.23/$100,000.00 
1855-6 379,285.65) 871,366.53) 380,668.85) 490,697.68) 43,500.00 
1856-7 383,661.04) 900,808.95 435,827.55) 464,981.40] 100,000.00 
1857-8 303,405.63) 800,001.28) 394,227.84) 405,773.44) 175,000.00 
1858-9 27,326.40) 832,343.03) 377,801.50) 454,541.53) 402,000.00 
1859-60 835,919.55) 418,464.95, 417,454.60) 450,000.00 
1860-61 see 892,436.96) 345,394.63| 547,041.73| 438,000.00 


officials, reported strong disapproval of the flimsiness of the long 
stretch of plate rail and the inadequacy of the rolling stock. It 


deprecated any further agitation for the sale of the road, and 
recommended that $500,000 be appropriated for buying T rail 
to replace the plate rail and for properly increasing the rolling 
stock.1 The governor made recommendation accordingly, in his 
message to the legislature in December, and he was supported by 
a second committee report.” 

2 Atlanta Intelligencer, Dec. 18, 1851. 


) Federal Union, June 24, 1851. 
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The legislature of December and January, 1851-1852, had to 
meet the need not only for money but for a permanent organiza- 
tion. The appropriation of $500,000 was duly made, and by the 
same act the control of the road was put into the hands of a 
general superintendent to be appointed by the governor and to 
act in important matters with the governor’s approval. Howell 
Cobb, then governor, secured as superintendent William Wadley, 
who had rendered distinguished services in a similar capacity 
with the Central of Georgia Railroad Company. 

The whole complection of affairs was at once transformed. 
The Atlanta Intelligencer in an editorial of January 15, 1852, 
had published a jeremiad on the derelictions of the government: 
“while the legislature is wrangling about the matter and coming 
to no definite arrangements, the road continues with accelerated 
velocity in its course towards ruin. . ._ the lives of travel- 
lers are in constant jeopardy in passing over it . . . and the 
whole commercial community is injured by the confusion of their 
business affairs consequent upon the irregularity of the State 
Road.” News soon afterwards arrived that the legislature had 
acted. The /ntelligencer of February 5, 1852, expressed great 
delight thereat, and rejoiced particularly in the appointment of 
Mr. Wadley as superintendent. 

An editorial in the same paper for February 26 showed that 
Wadley’s influence was at once felt with benefit. During the 
spring and summer extensive repairs were made; stations were 
built, the substitution of T rail for the plate rail was begun, and 
the rolling stock was rapidly increased. The total earnings of 
the road advanced from less than $200,000 in 1849-1850 and 
$285,000 in 1850-1851 to $375,176 in 1851-1852 and $478,876 in 
1853-1854. Such part of these amounts as exceeded the expenses 
of operation were applied to betterments and charged to account 
of construction. 

Wadley returned to the service of the Central of Georgia 
Railroad in January, 1853, and was succeeded as superintendent 
of the Western and Atlantic by George Yonge, and he in 1854 
by Thomas F. Cooper. The position was later held by James 
M. Spullock from the summer of 1856 until the end of 1857, 
when the accession of Joseph E. Brown to the governorship and 
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his appointment of John W. Lewis brought a distinctly new 
régime in Western and Atlantic affairs.‘ Until the businesslike 
administration of Brown and Lewis began, the commonwealth 
had continually felt that it had a white elephant on its hands. 
The people were anxious lest the road and its money should 
become the instrument of political tyranny and corruption, but 
feared, on the other hand, that a still greater power would be 
established for possible evil if the road were sold or leased to a 
private corporation. 

In the legislative session of 1853-54 a bill was brought in 
and vigorously urged to provide for the leasing of the road. The 
Federal Union, the organ of the Democratic administration, 
expressed strong oppositon to this in an editorial of January 31, 
1854, which in its dread of corporation control, has a very 
modern tone. ‘The road,” it contended, “has never yet had a 
fair trial; within the last two years large improvements have 
been made on some parts of it, and great additions to its equip- 
ment; several branch roads have also been built which will add 
greatly to the business of the main trunk; and now, just as the 
proudest hopes of the friends of the road are about to be real- 
ized, it is proposed to turn over this great work with all its 
splendid prospects to a company of speculators. But the pecu- 
niary loss would not be all that the people would suffer by this 
transaction. A large corporation, like a mighty Colossus, with 
one foot at Savannah and the other at Chattanooga, will bestride 
the State, whilst its iron fingers will be felt in every election 
and will direct the future legislation of the State. No matter 
what guards and checks this legislature may throw around such a 
corporation, when they once get control of such immense 
resources they will elect a legislature to suit themselves and will 
break all these bands like cobwebs. We are willing to entrust 
the management of the road to the people, whether the Whigs 
or Democrats are in power, for we believe that the large major- 
ity of both parties are honest men and their agents are always 
responsible to the people for their conduct, but a gigantic cor- 


' The reports of the Superintendent of the W. and A. R. R. for 1853, 1855 to 
1864, and 1865 to 1870 are to be found in pamphlet form in the State Library at 
Atlanta. 
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poration has neither soul nor conscience and owes no responsi- 
bility to any tribunal whether in heaven or on earth. The 
influence of corporations is already felt in every fibre of our 
legislation; it can be seen in every vote that is taken on this 
subject, and if ever these corporations get control of the State 
Road, they will govern the State.” 

The bill for lease in 1854 was defeated. For two years fol- 
lowing, there was a lull in the campaign against State operation, 
although occasional censures were made upon Governor John- 
son’s conduct of the road’s business, which were met with replies 
by the Democratic press." 

At the close of 1855 a joint committee of the legislature was 
appointed to investigate the finances, equipment, and manage- 
ment of the road, and to report particularly upon the truthful- 
ness of certain charges which had been made of political 
favoritism and local and personal rate discriminations. The 
committee reported in March, 1856, describing conditions in 
detail, exculpating officials, and advising the improvement of 
the track and equipment.? 

In 1857 the agitation for a lease or sale of the road again 
began. General Bethune, of Columbus, editor of the Corner 
Stone and a leading opponent of all forms of paternalism was 
the most radical in the discussion. He proposed in January, 
1857, that the State should sell the road, pay off the public debt 
with part of the proceeds, and distribute the balance of the money 
equally among the voters of the State. He thought it impossible 
for the road or any other great moneyed enterprise to be managed 
by the public to the common interest. He compared the State to 
a man who had a wolf by the ears—if he held on he might starve, 
if he let go the wolf might eat him. If the State should hold 
on to the road the road must be a party engine—if it should put 
the money into any other shape it would be worse. The South- 
ern Watchman, a Whig print at Athens, while disapproving 
Bethune’s plan, thought it quite possible that the democracy might 


1E. g., Southern Banner, Sept. 20, 1855; Federal Union, Sept. 25, 1855; Atlanta 
Intelligencer, May 5, 1856. 

* Report published asa pamphlet, and printed in Federal Union, March 4, 
1856. 
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sooner or later adopt it, and said it would be quite in keeping 
with the former policy of the State in squandering its magnifi- 
cent domain in land lotteries, making speculators rich and the 
people intemperate.’ 

The Southern Banner (October 1, 1857) thought the existing 
system had been maintained at a loss quite long enough to show 
its ill-advised character. The State, it said, was still paying six 
per cent. on most of the six million dollars which the road had 
cost, while the road had never paid to the treasury above one 
per cent. on that sum. At the same time the private roads in 
the State were paying seven and eight per cent. on their capital. 
The Banner therefore, favored the plan of a lease. 

The Democratic journals replied, however, that the road was 
just at the point where it would begin to pay, and the State should 
not forego the full benefit which must accrue. In reply to the 
argument of the liability of the road, while operated by the State, 
to be used as a party machine, the Federal Union of November 
30, 1858, again emphasized the danger from corporations :— 
“The man that has no fear of a company with all the money and 
patronage of the State road at their command, has studied the 
history of this and other states to but little purpose. We have 
lately seen in Georgia, corporations with not one-tenth the power 
this would have, set the laws of the State made expressly to bind 
them, at open defiance with impunity. We have seen them refuse 
to comply with the express provision of their charter and come 
to the legislature for relief and get it. It is reasonable to fear 
companies who are a law unto themselves and care for no other 
law.” 

The final quietus was put upon the agitation by Governor 
Brown. A bill had been presented in the legislature of 1858 to 
accept the offer of Collins, Dean, Tumblin, and their company 
to lease the road at an annual rent of $325,000. The proposal 
contained no offer of security for keeping the road in good 
order and no provision for betterments. As regards tariffs, the 
bill proposed merely that the same maximum rates which were 
allowed to be charged by the Georgia Railroad Company should 
apply to the Western and Atlantic. 


1 Southern Watchman, March 26, 1857. 
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The governor, by way of showing his confidence in the earning 
power and prospects of the road, stated in a special message that 
if he believed the legislature and people of Georgia wished him 
to do so, he, as an individual, would take the road for ten years, 
paying $25,000 per month for the use of it, with a guarantee 
of promptness, would give bond with ample security against 
deterioration, would oblige himself to lay ten miles of track each 
year with new T rail, and guarantee that freight rates should at 
no time be raised above the average actual charges on other 
roads in Georgia. This is of interest not only as stopping the 
lease agitation at the time, but also as giving an earnest of 
Brown’s future activity in organizing the Western and Atlantic 
Railroad Company in 1870, which did actually lease the State 
road upon terms not unlike those above set forth. 

In fact the failure of the road until 1858 to pay large sums 
into the State treasury was not a genuine grievance. The nominal 
net earnings had risen above $200,000 in 1852-1853 and between 
1854 and 1861 did not fall below $400,000. That little of this 
was available by the State was due to the bad quality of the rails 
in the original construction and the pressing need of remaking 
the track with the first available funds. By 1858 the expense 
of this had nearly all been met, and the State Treasury receipts 
grew to above $400,000 a year. The agitation concerning the 
road then died away. 

With the politicians, the road was an issue of subordinate rank. 
Charges of maladministration were made at times, but usually 
disproved. The opposition was continually alert to prevent the 
rise of any undue opportunity for patronage. Governor Johnson 
was of the opinion that the political advantage of such little 
patronage as there might be was more than offset by the burden 
of administering the road and repelling charges of injustice or 
inefficiency. The administration press was often disposed to 
shirk responsibility for any shortcomings in the conduct of the 
road’s affairs, declaring that the governor should not be expected 
to be a railroad overseer in addition to his regular duties. 

From the fact of public ownership arose several peculiar prob- 
lems of policy. An example of this is shown in a message of 
Governor Johnson, March 1, 1856, with which he vetoed a bill 
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to empower the Hiwassee Company to build a railroad across 
north Georgia to connect with the South Carolina system of 
roads. A principal reason stated for his veto was that the pro- 
posed road, if built, would deprive the Western and Atlantic of 
a large part of its remunerative traffic.’ A meeting of citizens 
at Blairsville, a village on the proposed route, censured the 
governor for this veto; the Atlanta Intelligencer, March 27, 
1856, replied in defense, declaring that the interest of the whole 


people ought not to be subordinated to the welfare of one remote o 

district. 
A more vital problem was that of freight rates. Here the crux * 

was in the question of whose interests the State road ought \ 


primarily to subserve. Ought rates to be high for the sake of i. 
large returns to the treasury, or low to benefit the citizens who 
were consumers of western produce? Ought local tariffs to be a 
on the lowest basis, so as to increase the prosperity along the y 
route of the road in Georgia, or ought the through rates to be i 
at the minimum so as to attract business from afar and cheapen 
the food supply throughout the cotton belt? Ought the rates 
on goods for transfer to the connecting lines in Georgia to be 
on a reduced basis for the benefit of the established towns like 
Macon and Augusta, or ought the tariff to be absolutely uniform, ' 
and thus promote the growth of a distributing center of food ¥ 
supplies for the cotton belt at the Western and Atlantic terminus ? ; 
Personal and sectional attitude on those issues was largely a 
question of whose ox was gored. It was fortunate for the sake 
of tranquility that the fixing of rates was not attempted by the - 
legislature. q 
The actual policy as to freight rates was based on a few sub- 
stantial principles: the road ought to yield a reasonable return 
upon the investment; it ought to promote the welfare of the 
people of the State at large; it ought to subserve the special inter- 
ests of the people along the route when they did not conflict 
with those of the State at large, but in case of such conflict the 
larger interest ought to prevail. These doctrines, of course, 
were easier to formulate than to apply to the general satisfaction 


* MSS. Minutes of Executive Department, Georgia archives, in State capitol. 
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in concrete cases. Indeed freight rates seem to have been 
altered with some frequency to allay clamor. 

4 The fact that the road was for a period incomplete and 
operated for strictly local business, caused the rise of local enter- 
prises which shortly led to vigorous demands on the ground of 
protection to vested interests. One instance of this was the 
growing of wheat and corn along the route which yielded large ' 
returns so long as the road was unfinished, but was thereafter . 
embarrassed by the western competition. Another was the phe- 
g nomenal growth at the southern end of the road of a town first 
s, called Terminus, then Marthasville, and finally Atlanta. The 
‘ grain raisers of course objected to any reduction of rates 

mf for western cereals, while Atlanta protested against any tariff 
ij which would encourage shippers to send carloads past her depot 


unbroken. These protests were at times of some avail. For 

example, in November, 1855, Mr. Cooper, the superintendent, put 

a rule in force that all down traffic on the Western and Atlantic 

should bear the same charges whether bound for Atlanta or 

i points below. At the same time he fixed the rates on corn on a 

| strictly distance basis; he laid off the road into seven divisions 

wh of distance, and fixed the rate for corn in sacks at five cents per 

: | bushel for one unit of distance, six cents for two units, seven 

cents for three, and so on to eleven cents for the whole length of 

im the road.*_ In modern phrase this would be called a zone tariff ; 

. four cents per bushel was included in it for terminal charges r 
1 and one cént for carriage over each unit of distance. 

As early as 1854-1855 the receipts from through freights had 

, amounted to $394,457.27, just four times the $98,922.67 earned 

\ | from local freights.* When Dr. Lewis, assuming control in 


1857, adopted plans for securing still greater through tonnage 
by competing as part of a system for much of the trade which 


} had formerly gone to the eastern roads or to the western water- 
ways, he cut the through rate on corn to seven cents, and in 

a general brought the road to apply in large measure the principle 
of charging what the traffic would bear. Lewis said in his report 


i ' Atlanta Intelligencer, Nov. 8, 1855. 
| iT * Ibid, Oct. 19, 1855 (advertisement). 


q § Superintendent’s Report for 1854-5, p. 8. 
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of October, 1860, that the bulk of freights for the last few 
months had been from the west, principally from Louisville and 
Memphis and beyond. “A statement of the amount of Indian 
corn moved over this Road for the last few months would 
appear, if stated, almost if not altogether fabulous. We have 
moved it 138 miles over I suppose the crookedest road under the 
sun, for seven cents per bushel, and the Nashville, Chattanooga 
and Memphis and Charleston Roads, with highly commendable 
liberality, for proportionable amounts. We have all paid 
expenses [and] cleared a little money on the operation.” He 
explained that the proportion of net earnings would have been 
much higher but for having to send back the great majority 
of the cars empty on the northward trip.! 

The disproportion of down traffic and up traffic was enormous. 
No tonnage tables are available for the ante bellum period, but the 
figures from the report of 1868-1869 are perhaps a fair illustra- 
tion of this characteristic feature of the road. In that year the 
through tonnage southward from Chattanooga to Atlanta was 
233,022,932 pounds, and the through tonnage northward 
between the same stations was 6,089,500 pounds. The total 
freight southward was above 350,000,000 pounds, while the 
total northward was below 30,000,000. The one was about 
twelve times as great as the other. This meant that eleven cars 
out of every twelve had to go back empty, and the profit on the 
downward load was diminished in all such cases by the cost of 
hauling back the empty car. 

Even with the utmost alertness and economy it proved impos- 
sible for the road to earn a percentage on its cost commensurate 
with the dividends which the neighboring company roads were 
declaring on their stock. Lewis, among others, said that profits 
on that basis ought not to be hoped for. The State road, to 
begin with, had been badly laid out and had been built with 
unquestionable extravagance; its running in a continuous series 
of curves made it very expensive to keep up, and the absence 
of large cotton traffic deprived it of all opportunity for large 
profits from high tariffs on precious freight.27 These items 


' Report for 1860, p. 4. Report for 1861, p. 4. 
* Report of 1859, p. 7. 
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together with the dearth of return freight, describe the limitations 
of the road for earning net profits. Of these, the extravagance 
of outlay and the badness of construction alone could possibly 
be attributed to the feature of State ownership; but a furthér 
item in the count might fairly have been the extravagance in 
salaries and wages which had prevailed in some measure before 
Lewis assumed control, but which he himself had remedied. 

At the end of 1860 the road was in good repair, with fifty 
miles of new T rail and a full equipment of cars and engines; the 
total earnings were fairly regular at from eight to nine hundred 
thousand dollars a year, of which a little above fifty per cent. 
was usually recorded as net earnings. With a firm administra- 
tion in control, the road was scarcely at all involved in politics. 
It was for the time in normal routine operation and relatively 
free from controversy. How long this status would have con- 
tinued in times of peace it is useless to conjecture. 

The decade of the sixties was entirely abnormal. The general 
confusion between public and private property in that epoch of 
war and political upheaval reduced the feature of State owner- 
ship in the Western and Atlantic to relative insignificance. The 
problems of the road for most of the decade were mere railroad 
problems and very slightly affected government ownership. The 
period here requires but summary treatment. 

From 1861 to 1863, there is to be noted the heavy traffic on 
government account, the large nominal earnings in depreciated 
currency, and a great deterioration of track and rolling stock. 
In 1864, Sherman’s army destroyed much of the track and equip- 
ment, a destruction which was crudely restored in part only by 
the Confederate government and the State before the end of the 
war. During April to September of 1865 the road was operated 
by the United States military authorities and was restored to the 
commonwealth on September 25, a rough patchwork of damaged 
and crooked rails, laid on rotten crossties and on rough poles 
and other make-shifts; eight miles of track at the upper end were 
entirely missing, while the rolling stock was more nearly fit for 
the scrap heap than for traffic. In 1866-1867 there followed a 
period of vigorous rehabilitation and operation under Charles J. 
Jenkins, the Democratic governor, and Campbell Wallace as 
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superintendent; there was an immense press of traffic to supply 
the exhausted country, a pressure increased by delay in reopening 
the seaboard lines; the gross earnings for 1865-1866 were 
$1,315,756.40, and for 1866-1867 $1,273,191.35; net, $360,655.69 
and $585,729.13; large sums were devoted to rebuilding. 
During the Republican rule of 1868-1869 under Governor Bullock, 
E. Hulburt was superintendent of the Western and Atlantic; 
he was a capable administrator but failed to improve the road. 

Governor Bullock in 1870 supplanted Hulburt by Foster Blod- 
gett; and there ensued a travesty of administration with whole- 
sale mismanagement, extravagance, and plundering, shared in 
by numerous politicians.’ Blodgett is said to have stated, with 
grim humor, that he took charge of the road to manage its 
“public and political policy.” N. P. Hotchkiss, the auditor, when 
asked how he had managed to save up twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars in a year or two out of a two thousand dollar salary, 
explained that it had been done “by the exercise of the most rigid 
economy.” Blodgett and others were afterwards indicted for 
various crimes, but were pardoned by Conley, the last Republican 
governor. 

By the autumn of 1870, the officials of the connecting lines 
began to protest against the condition of the Western and Atlantic 
track as too dangerous to trust their cars upon. Blodgett was 
robbing the road of all it was earning and of all he could borrow 
in its name, and now demanded an appropriation of $500,000 
from the State for repairs. As an alternative he proposed that 
the State should lease the road to some of its citizens. The 
condition of things had now become intolerable to the people, 
and a great cry arose for the road to be taken out of politics. 

At the meeting of the legislature in October, 1870, several 
bills were introduced concerning the State road, one of which 
was to provide for its lease, on adequate security, for twenty 
years, at not less than $25,000 per month. Capitalists and poli- 
ticians of various complexions quickly formed two companies, 
each of which hoped to secure the lease. The promoters of each 
company supported the bill and together secured its enactment 


'T. W. Avery, History of Georgia, pp. 449-51. 
* Avery, p. 451. 
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into law. The governor was directed to assign the lease to the 
party which with adequate security should make the highest bid. 
The company headed by M. G. Dobbins bid $34,500 per month, 
but failed to furnish adequate security; the other, with ex-gov- 
ernor Joseph E. Brown at its head, and including railroad 
presidents and politicians, Democrats and Carpet-Baggers, made 
a bid of $25,000 per month, furnished acceptable security and 
received the award of the lease. At the end of 1870 the Wes- 
tern and Atlantic Railroad accordingly passed out of State opera- 
tion. As ending the lurid régime, this transfer was grateful to 
the people; as remedying the disturbance in joint rates and 
through traffic, it was grateful to the other railroads. When the 
term of the lease expired in 1890, a new lease, which now has 
some years yet to run, was made of the State road to the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railroad Company at $420,000 
per year. The existing status of the road as public property 
under private operation continues to be viewed in the State with 


general satisfaction. 
Utricu B. PHILLIPs. 
The University of Wisconsin. 


' The lease of the Western and Atlantic Railroad with correspondence and other 
papers in relation thereto. (Pamphlet, Atlanta, 1871.) 
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THE NATIONALIZING INFLUENCE OF PARTY. 


MONG many independent voters there is a feeling, fast 
ripening into a conviction, that our party system is hope- 
lessly bad. So far has party become identified with the machine, 
it is said, that attempts to smash the one will succeed only by 
demolishing the other. Public opinion has become cynical 
regarding party. That wag was only voicing current opinion 
who remarked, “There are two parties, not so much because there 
are two sides to every question, as because there are two sides 
to every office—an inside and an outside.” The citizen with 
mugwump antecedents has only pity for those who still refer to 
convictions as the bond of party. Academic observers of party 
are infected with the same epidemic of cynicism. The most com- 
prehensive description of our party system that has yet appeared 
is vitiated by its pervading atmosphere of suspicion. Party is 
viewed as a sort of conspiracy against popular government. It 
is narrowly observed very much as a case in political pathology. 
The increase of independent voting, the rise of reform move- 
ments within party, and revolts against machine domination, are 
hailed as so many symptoms of returning health in the body 
politic. Our Russian critic! reiterates that our only way of 
escape from the thraldom of party lies in the substitution of 
temporary associations for permanent party organizations. If 
ever the Litany should be revised under American conditions, 
we may expect to read, “From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and 
government by party, Good Lord, deliver us!” 


Is this attitude toward party defensible? Granted that no 
sober observer of American politics can deny the unhappy con- 
comitants of party, must party then be blacklisted as an unmiti- 
gated nuisance? Has the party system no raison d’étre? Two 
circumstances suggest caution in answering these queries. It is 
highly significant that, of the American critics, the most bitter 
have been dwellers in those large cities where party is seen at its 


? Ostrogorski, ‘‘Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties.” 
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worst. M. Ostrogorski seems to have seen the rural West only 
from a parlor car. Only a third of the American people live in 
what are usually denominated cities. Again, it would abate the 
vehemence of criticism if party were viewed in the light of its 
origin. It is not strange that as heir to armed faction, party 
should retain certain ugly birthmarks. When logomarchy took 
the place of an appeal to arms, a long step toward popular gov- 
ernment was taken. 

Certain recent contributions to the study of party have 
made clear the real place of party in our political system.’ 
The primary function of party is to unify the administra- 
tive and legislative organs of government. To escape the 
dangers of tyranny, the framers of the Constitution pinned 
their faith to the principle of the division of the powers of 
government. Though they did not apply the principle with 
logical rigor, they so far separated the executive and the 
legislative organs as to make possible a complete paralysis of 
government. Only as President and Congress are in accord, 
or act with some degree of harmony, can the government act 
intelligently toward definite ends. It was to provide such a 
connecting link that party came into existence. Party as an 
extra-governmental agency has effected a more or less complete 
synthesis of the administrative and the legislative. A party 
with anything like a definite program must win the presidential 
office and a working majority in Congress to accomplish its ends. 
The circumstance that public measures are rarely carried by 
strict party votes does not affect the force of this contention. 
So long as the organs of government maintain their constitutional 
attitude toward each other, so long will party have an immensely 
important function to perform. The most incisive critics of 
party have as yet suggested nothing adequate to take its place. 

Assuming, then, that under existing conditions party is a 
necessity, must we still concede that it is an evil? Without 
posing as an apologist for party, I incline to the opinion that, in 
the ledger of our national history, there has been some misleading 


! Ford's ‘‘ Rise and Growth of American Politics ” (1898). Goodnow’s ‘‘ Pol- 
itics and Administration” (1900). Macy’s ‘‘ Party Organization and Machin- 
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bookkeeping. It is only just that certain entries should be made 
on the credit side, for there are ends subserved by party which 
have not commonly been observed. It is somewhat singular that 
so little credit has been given to party for its nationalizing 
influence. Indeed, the contention that party has been anything 
but a divisive force in politics will be promptly challenged. Yet 
the facts of history speak for themselves. 

The salient fact in the history of American society has been its 
incessant movement from east to west. The study of American 
institutions would be a very different thing, could we assume a 
society internally recruited and occupying a definite geograph- 
ical area. The presence of a frontier has profoundly affected our 
history. If we were accustomed to call this westward move- 
ment ‘the Colonization of the West,’ the process would seem 
clearer, for the organized territory has been a true colony, even 
though it has been contiguous to the States and regarded as an 
inchoate commonwealth. The founders of these colonies were 
not in most cases the official agents of the national government. 
They were prompted by motives within, not by dictation from 
without. They staked their claims, built their rude cabins, and 
organized their first governments sometimes with, but quite as 
often without, the consent of the federal government. Hence 
that stalwart individualism of the western American; hence 
his attachment to local government and his distrust of 
external, remote authority. The attachment of these 
western communities to the Union has been taken too often 
as a matter of course. To be sure, they never lost contact alto- 
gether with the older communities of the East. Yet until the 
organization of a territorial, or later, a State government, they 
were sufficient unto themselves and experienced little federal 
control. And even after the control of the national government 
was nominally established, it was a remote, impersonal thing, 
touching them at few points and in itself arousing no profound 
loyalty. The integrating forces in Western society were of 
extra-governmental origin. The missionary sent out by some 
eastern denomination to found churches; the educational agent 
of some Bible society; the itinerant evangelist or revivalist— 


1 See Professor F. J. Turner's study, ‘‘The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History.” 
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these were the primary forces at work to bind the new West with 
the East. Yet none of these had direct political aims; they were 
modes of social reintegration. 

The early history of Iowa is instructive in this connection. 
The first pioneers who set foot across the Mississippi were inter- 
lopers. A federal statute distinctly forbade trespassing upon 
these Indian lands.1 The occupation began, not so much in 
defiance of the Federal law, as in optimistic confidence that it 
would not be enforced. To protect themselves and their claims, 
they organized the well-known land leagues and claim associa- 
tions. Their confidence in a general oblivion and indemnity 
for their acts was amply justified by the course of events. The 
legislature of the first territorial government promptly confirmed 
these land titles; and a judge of a territorial court declared the 
federal law ‘“‘repealed by long non user” and by the establishment 
of an opposite policy. Calhoun spoke contemptuously of these 
squatters on the public domain, regarding them as little better 
than outlaws. This was a grievous misunderstanding of the 
frontier spirit. The sense of local wants in these men was 
stronger than their consciousness of national obligation. The 
national government was to them an abstraction standing in 
the way of legitimate local needs. They treated the federal 
government, therefore, as a negligible quantity in their cal- 
culations. They did not mean to deny its authcrity; they only 
ignored it. 

Clearly, a political agency of some sort was needed to rein- 
tegrate these lowa pioneers with the Union. Such an agency 
was at hand. They were already members of one or the other 
of the great national parties; and they had a keen sense of 
party obligation. While Iowa was yet a part of the Wisconsin 
Territory, settlers who were members of the Democratic party 
bestirred themselves to effect a local organization, not merely 
because they wished to put their friends in control of the affairs 
of the new territory, but because they wished to serve the cause 
of national Democracy. The task of creating well-knit party 
organizations on national lines was a long one; but so early 
as 1840 the election of a territorial legislature was contested 
by Whigs and Democrats with much the same popular appeals 
as the parties made elsewhere, in the exciting presidential can- 


1 The Non-Intercourse Act of 1834. 
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vass of that year. Before the end of 1841, five years before 
Iowa entered the Union, both parties in the territory had effective 
organizations. The fact of signal importance in this character- 
istic phase of western history is the service rendered by party 
in nationalizing the outgoing colonists. The pioneers of the 
West were drawn out of their political isolation by membership 
in national parties. 

If there was peril in our rapid territorial expansion, there was 
also a grave menace to national integrity in the growth of 
sectionalism at the South. Here again, party performed a dis- 
tinct service as a nationalizing force. There is an often quoted 
saying of the late Dr. von Holst to this effect: “The Union 
was not broken up because sectional parties were formed, 
but sectional parties were formed because the Union 
had actually become sectionalized.” Such a statement is 
misleading. No doubt parties would not have become sec- 
tional, had the Union not become so; but there is reason to 
believe that parties checked the growth of sectionalism. And the 
best evidence of their beneficial influence before the crisis, is 
the fact that the Union did break up when parties lost their 
national character. Party was the last bond between slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding States. Party ties held long after 
social institutions had broken asunder. The Methodist church 
split in 1844; the Baptist church in 1845. The first of the great 
parties to lose its coherence, the Whig, was practically intact 
until the election of 1852. The Democratic party maintained a 
national organization until 1860. It is highly significant that 
religious institutions which stood for Christian brotherhood 
should have been unable to maintain their integrity, while polit- 
ical parties with no such inner, cohesive force should have held 
together. The very inertia of parties during the slavery con- 
troversy,—their unwillingness to yield to the demands of the 
abolitionists and anti-slavery propagandists, and their stubborn 
conservatism in holding to old issues,—was at bottom an element 
of strength. Throughout the forties and the first years of the 
next decade, the two great parties maintained national organ- 
izations embracing both northern anti-slavery men and southern 
slaveholders. These formal organizations provided the polit- 
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ical framework within which adjustments of differences were 
effected—had to be effected, unless the control of the govern- 
ment were to pass to the opposing party. Politicians who seemed 
to be sacrificing principles to expediency in their efforts to hold 
their party together, were perhaps by so much accomplishing 
a greater good. Had Calhoun succeeded in forming a South- 
ern party in 1849 and the Free Soilers an anti-slavery party in 
1848, so as to disrupt the old parties, it is probable that the crisis 
would have been precipitated before 1861. And it is not 
improbable that historians will some day agree, that the preser- 
vation of the Union was, after all, the paramount question in 
the decade before the war, and that the wise statesman was he 
who was willing to leave slavery to inevitable extinction by eco- 
nomic forces. Had the older party organizations been able to 
endure, there would have been no war. That the crisis was 
delayed, is due to the unifying and nationalizing power of party. 
Sectionalism has now ceased to be a menace. Our continen- 
tal expansion has reached its limits. Nevertheless, party con- 
tinues to serve much the same ends. There are disruptive forces 
at work which have no specific geographical basis. He who 
runs may read the signs of the times. Symptoms of social unrest 
are apparent in every industrial center. Those who belong to the 
wage-earning classes have distinct socialistic leanings. Rightly 
or wrongly, they have come to feel,—at least the most intelligent 
among them,—that the control of the machinery of industry 
has passed into the hands of a comparative few, and that these 
few captains of industry, by reason of governmental favors, 
constitute a privileged class. The very means by which this 
concentration of power has been effected would seem to have 
suggested the remedy. The number of those workingmen who 
are fervent socialists is unmistakably on the increase. A social- 
ist party is already in the field. It is winning recruits. And 
it bids fair to be a menace in just the degree to which it wins 
over the wage-earners and arouses class antagonism. To this 
standard will rally inevitably the malcontents of every stripe. 
Should the party take on such proportions as alarmists apprehend, 
the corporate interests which are the object of attack will affiliate. 
A party of special interests will form and claim the support 
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of all who are perturbed at the prospect of a socialistic state.’ 
In the event of such a revolution in the old party system, popular 
government must suffer terrific blows. 

If matters do not come to such a pass, it will be only because 
the great parties, by the sheer power of organization and dis- 
cipline, continue to hold the bulk of their supporters in all classes. 
The very inertia of party, which has again and again in our 
history driven the impetuous reformer to exasperation, may 
prevent the apprehended cleavage. The philosophically-minded 
observer may take refuge in a staunch bit of Hegelianism,—that 
the essence of progress is a conflict of opposites in which neither 
wins completely. No one who views history dispassionately 
will maintain that it would have been well for either radical or 
conservative to be permanently dominant. If the radical were 
always able to give concrete application to his passing humors, 
society would lose its coherence. If the conservative always 
had his way, civilization would effloresce. Now neither party is 
composed wholly either of radicals or of conservatives. Or if 
it is, then there are radicals of all degrees of violence, and con- 
servatives of all degrees of inertia. There are Republicans who 
give offence to their brethren by their aggressive temper; there 
are Democrats who seem to their fellows hopelessly inert. There 
are standpatters and revisionists on every issue and in every 
party. Thus the policy of a party is rarely, if ever, so radical 
as the most radical member could wish, rarely so conservative 
as the ultra-conservative deems wise. Party action is a result- 
ant. And so it is that party becomes a great political fly-wheel, 
equalizing the power applied to the machinery of government. 

At the same time that party prevents the growth of a danger- 
ous sectionalism and the political stratification of industrial 
society, it performs also a service which, stripped of its disguises, 
must be recognized as truly educative. The saying of Lincoln 
that you can’t fool all the people all of the time, affords cold 
comfort to those who dwell upon the preliminary concession, 
that some of the people can be fooled all the time. Many good 
citizens can think of party only as a blind by which self-seeking 


1 Such is the forecast of so sane an observer as Mr. John Graham Brooks in 
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politicians hoodwink their victims. There is, of course, ample 
evidence that party makes capital out of ignorance and prejudice. 
Yet, happily, there is equally positive evidence to the contrary.! 

As a rule historians have not dealt sympathetically with the 
‘reign of Andrew Jackson.’ Of all the chapters in our political 
history the Jacksonian epoch would seem to reveal party at its 
worst. The tone of public life was undeniably low. The per- 
sonality of Jackson was such as to make friendship, or hostility, 
the bond of party, rather than durable convictions regarding 
public policy. But whether worshipped or execrated, Andrew 
Jackson made the presidential office an object of supreme con- 
cern to men of all factions. The parties, which at first formed 
on personal and factional lines, enlisted the interest of voters in 
just the degree that they made the issues dramatically per- 
sonal. This heightening of popular interest in the chief execu- 
tive office occurred when the westward movement into the Mis- 
sissippi valley was assuming its greatest proportions. The west- 
ern pioneer was all too likely to become absorbed, body and soul, 
in his titanic conquest of the wilderness. No abstract questions 
of national policy could have drawn him out of his provincialism. 
The Western American of the thirties was taught to think politics 
in terms of Andrew Jackson. Through the personality of “Old 
Hickory,” successfully exploited by party, the apathetic voter 
was energized into political activity. 

The fact cannot be burked that most native Americans do not 
deliberately choose a party; they are born into one party or the 
other. They receive their first impulse to political action from 
the party of their fathers. Many to whom government would 
be otherwise an abstraction are politically educated by party 
agencies. No one will contend that this education is altogether 
wholesome. But as between political indifferentism and parti- 
zan activity, the latter is infinitely to be preferred in a democracy. 
Party envelops the American boy from his cradle to his grave, 
and stands to his political education very much as the church 
to his religious training. There is not such a wide difference 
between the methods of the church and of party, in reaching 


! Professor Jesse Macy has a suggestive chapter on ‘Party as a Teaching 
Agency’ in his ‘‘ Party Organization and Machinery” (1904). 
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the future citizen. The Sunday School picnic and Alder- 
man Blank’s steamboat excursion down New York harbor 
have much in common. Those campaign devices whose sensa- 
tional character is so often deplored by academic critics, are so 
many ways by which party leaders move inert masses of our 
ignorant population. The emotional appeal is unavoidable in 
dealing with masses, whose mental niveau does not permit them 
to think in abstract terms. None know this homely truth better 
than the prophets and preachers in all ages. It is not a far cry 
from the militant evangelism of the Salvation Army to the 
campaign of a political party. 

The work of party among the masses assumes a still greater 
importance in view of the heterogeneous population of the United 
States. No one has recognized so clearly the assimilative power 
of party as Mr. Ford, in his notable study of, American politics. 
“Party organization at the same time,’ he writes, “tends to 
fuse them into one mass of citizenship, pervaded by a common 
order of ideas and sentiments, and actuated by the same class 
of motives. This is probably the secret of the powerful solvent 
influence which American civilization exerts upon the enormous 
deposits of alien populations thrown upon this country by the 
torrent of immigration. Racial and religious antipathies, which 
present the most threatening problems to countries governed 
upon parliamentary principles, meet with amazing rapidity in the 
warm flow of a party spirit which is constantly demanding, and 
is able to reward, the subordination of local and particular inter- 
ests to national purposes.’ 

In the educative work of party, the boss is a by no means 
negligible factor. His ability to command “the Irish vote” or 
“the Italian vote,” is a distinct aid to the process of fusion. 
Viciaus as his rule may be in many respects, he personifies 
government to the foreign voters in his precinct. The alien who 
has been bred to look upon all government as essentially hostile, 
becomes measurably reconciled to government through this 
benevolent despot who pays the funeral expenses of his dead 
baby, and finds employment for him in the city streets.2 The 

1 “ Rise and Growth of American Politics,” pp. 306-307. 


* Miss Jane Addams has made a distinct contribution to the natural ened of 
the Boss, in ‘‘ Democracy and Social Ethics,” chap. 7. 
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boss is not infrequently the only directly personal factor in the 
political education of the alien. 

It is safe to say that no such voluntary associations as are pro- 
posed as substitutes for party, could perform one tithe of the 
assimilative work of our present organizations. The necessary 
machinery of the modern party is not the product of a day’s 
labor. To print and disseminate millions of campaign docu- 
ments, in a dozen languages, among our foreign voters, is in 
itself no light labor; and this is but a small part of the burden 
put upon the national party committees undcr the present régime.’ 
The organizations which have been created so patiently are as 
much a product of American genius as the huge industrial com- 
binations which arouse both pride and fear. 

Among the many services rendered by Mr. Walter Bagehot to 
the study of political institutions, none is more salutary to Amer- 
can students of party than his insistence upon the conservative 
value of inherited institutions. One may now question whether 
monarchy successfully disguises the real nature of English 
government; but no one will dispute its value as a transitional 
institution. It may well be that party is a transitional institution 
in the evolution of popular government. In that case, it should 
be judged, not by its imperfections, but by its positive contribu- 
tions to the problems of democracy. 

ALLEN JOHNSON. 
Bowdoin College. 


1 The Review of Reviews for November, 1900, has two interesting articles on the 
work of the national committees. 
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THE DEPRECIATION OF GOLD. 


HEN William Jennings Bryan was defeated in the year 

1896, the world believed that the advocates of the gold 
standard had won a signal victory by the decisive overthrow 
of the hosts of inflation, whether by bimetallic or by single 
standard; but in the strange unravelling of the tangled skeins, 
financial and political, it is slowly becoming apparent that, by 
a chance of nature or by an act of God (according to the 
Democratic platform of 1904), Mr. Bryan, although defeated, 
has gained the victory for inflation, but without the honor, and 
that the advocates of a stable standard gold have gained the 
honor of a victory, not only empty, but with a sting. 

Appreciation or depreciation of the standard gold may be 
logically studied from two points of view: (a) industrial con- 
ditions of the gold industry; (b) commercial conditions of 
the gold industry. 

(a) Industrial conditions of the gold industry may be grouped 
under two heads, conditions of nature and conditions created 
by man. Under the former the following questions may be 
asked: Are there more mines producing gold to-day propor- 
tionately than during the years of the last decade? Under what 
cost of production is the product mined? So also, under the 
conditions created by mankind, from the standpoint of the supply, 
it may be asked, what improvements have taken place in the arts 
during the last decade tending to reduce the static cost of pro- 
duction? If such reductions have occurred, how much has the 
cost of production been decreased? On the demand side, the 
principal question is whether the demand for gold has grown 
more rapidly than the supply. 

(b) The commercial conditions of the gold industry may be 
said to register the constantly changing statistics of gold pro- 
duction as to the quantity by place, and also to cover the course of 
prices of commodities and the movement of interest and discount 
rates. 
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The commercial phenomena are adjusted in their variations 
to the changes in the industrial phenomena. The commercial 
phenomena are intimately connected with many other economic 
forces, such as the course of speculation, whether in stocks, 
real estate, or commodities; with a sudden destruction of capital 
by fire, earthquake, or war; with labor movements; and with 
the gainful productions of the earth, of the sea, and of the 
machine industries. These related influences operate during a 
shorter period of time, and form to a certain extent the condi- 
tions of commercial competition. The industrial conditions 
governing the gold industry, on the other hand, are essentially 
primary, and continuing changes in these conditions take place 
slowly during a longer period covering ten to twenty years. 

To quite appreciate the present extraordinary situation, it is 
necessary to review briefly the commercial and financial condi- 
tions now existing. To unravel the meaning of the present con- 
ditions in the rdle of prophet as to the probable course of events 
during the next five years, may at the present time be impossible. 
To the economist, however, the conditions suggest tendencies 
producing problems of grave concern, not only for the interests 
of labor and the producing classes, but also for investors, specu- 
lators, and financiers; and equally involved with the foregoing 
are the interests of the governments of the world, as well as the 
probable activities of the law-making bodies of every nation 
now using the standard gold. 

LaPlace has written much of an analysis of probabilities which 
proceeds by taking account of as many possibilities as may be 
comprehended, and after first determining the elements in the 
order of their importance, and secondly, the known sequences in 
time as far as possible, judges the results according to the several 
assumptions. 

In the space of a few pages it would be impossible to compre- 
hend as many elements as would be necessary to determine the 
sequences and inter-relations of the many elements. It is simply 
possible to cast a cursory survey, as perfect as can be made with 
the known data, without recourse to nicer methods of statistical 
determination. 
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The political situation is intimately connected with the subject 
of gold depreciation. At the present time, as always, political 
events are charged with significance, because grave results finan- 
cially hang upon their issue. It is well to hold clearly in mind 
the landmarks of political history for two years hence. The 
principal events are the legislation which will be passed by the 
59th Congress, meeting December 3, 1906. Even more radical 
action may be expected from the Congress recently elected, which 
meets in December, 1907. The nominations for presidential and 
congressional offices will take place about July 1, 1908, twenty 
months remote. 

The growth of radicalism is, under different names, developing 
at a rapid rate in every section of the United States. Its easy 
growth is due to the destruction of public confidence through, 
primarily, the insurance investigations, which have produced 
far-reaching results; for the policy-holders affected are conserva- 
tive, thrifty people, influential and independent to a degree beyond 
the average. Even in academic circles, among conservative 
doctrinaires, grave doubts have arisen. Seeds of distrust have 
been spread far and wide, and must sooner or later come to 
harvest. 

The harvest will probably be in the nature of tariff reform, 
inheritance taxes, and legislation against the rich and against 
corporations. The executive of the nation is at the present time 
advocating laws limiting the inheritance of large fortunes. 
When such agitation starts, business will be depressed by lack 
of confidence in the future. The radicals are at present unor- 
ganized. They will apparently be organized under an inde- 
pendent or Democratic party—at present, it would appear, by 
the Hearst politicians. 

The strength of the radical movement, as fostered by Hearst, 
rests on a force hitherto untried in politics, one of the most 
powerful forces in modern business, namely advertising. Since 
the last presidental election the Hearst papers at New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, and more 
recently the New Farm American and the Cosmopolitan, have 
been inculcating daily in most conspicuous columns the phrases, 
ideas, and premises of discontent, dissatisfaction, and radicalism 
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as applied to existing economic conditions, welding together 
by class appeals isolated and independent classes, such as the 
Hebrews in New York, Christian Scientists, organized labor, 
new-made voters,—every class easy to attach. 

The ideas from which action must come have been repeated 
again and again. When we contemplate what can be accom- 
plished by individuals, through the use of judicious advertising, 
what may not be accomplished when one man promises to do 
gratuitously things which readers desire? 

The radical movement is one which the leaders must cater to or 
lose control of. When such glowing promises are made, unless 
some degree of fulfilment comes to pass, the first leaders lose 
control to more radical leaders. In order to pave the way for 
the presidental nomination in 1908, radical reforms must be 
accomplished. The great popularity of Hearst has been proved 
by the recent election. Even at St. Louis in 1904 he was popular 
far beyond the Belmont candidate. As the shade of Cesar to 
Brutus (Belmont), Hearst defeated was represented as saying 
in 1904, “In 1908 I will be with you at Philippi.” 

During the last two years probably eight million people per 
day have read the editorials of Brisbane, the cleverest writer and 
greatest expert in the use of political persuasion and innuendo 
in the United States. How tremendous must be the results of 
say seven hundred editorials since the St. Louis convention, read 
on the average say by only five millions of people, represent- 
ing as it does three billion five hundred million individual per- 
suasions, all to the effect that the individual may be bettered, or 
receive in some way something by voting for sweeping political 
changes. Even if the present radical leaders fail to reap the 
harvest, later radical leaders must. 

The political situation is, therefore, pregnant with possibilities 
for disturbance unequalled since before the Civil War. The 
struggle of the classes vs. the masses has been resumed. The 
situation requires only a sudden blow, such as the failure of 
several large banks, the uncovering of financial scandals, a 
depression in business producing lower wages, and these stimuli 
would begin to work out the deductions as applied to individual 
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economic problems necessary from the major premises of 
radicalism now in the heads of millions of voters. 

It is, therefore, important to survey briefly the financial and 
industrial situation historically. The elements portraying the 
situation may be grouped under a few heads, namely: 1. the 
speculative market; 2. the investment market; 3. the money 
market; 4. the crop situation and general prosperity. 

1. The speculative market at the present time may be studied 
in two ways. (a) As to the average prices of stocks. (b) As 
to the breadth of the market as measured by the volume of sales. 
The average price of twenty railway stocks' has advanced 
since 1897 over sixty points, or on an average approximately 
8% points per annum. On the average, then, prices have reached 
the highest point ever recorded. 

The political effects of presidential elections on stock values 
in 1900 and 1904 were marked. In 1902 the high point was 
reached in September, and a decline of 37 points ensued until 
October, 1903. Slight advances then occurred, the average con- 
tinuing at the low level until the nomination of a conservative 
candidate (Parker) removed doubt, and a rapid advance ensued. 


High point High point Points Per cent. 
months months of fall of 
before before to low 
ination lecti point. fall. 
Roosevelt election ...............-. 22 26 37 28.5% 
18.5 22.5 24.5 21.1% 


If the distrust engendered by elections accomplishes anything, 
there should be a fall in speculative values sooner or later, and 
it is interesting to consider causes operating for and against a 
protracted fall beginning this autumn. According to past 
experience, such a fall should average about 25 points.2 The 
uncertainty of politics will continue up to the nomination of the 
candidates. The political situation has in it more causes for 
disturbance than any election since Mr. Bryan’s first campaign. 

2. The investment market covers bonds, real estate, and mis- 

! These statistics are prepared by the Wall Street Journal daily. 


* As this goes to press and since writing the above, the average has already 
fallen some twelve points. 
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cellaneous investments. If we consult the statistics of sales of 
bonds as well as stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, the 
volume of business in bonds and stocks in the last two campaigns 
began to slacken 22 months before election and 18 months before 
the nomination. In the 1904 campaign, the volume of business 
fell from April, 1902, with irregular recessions until June, 1904, 
just preceding the election. The volume of business fell away 
for 26 months. The nomination of a conservative candidate 
immediately turned the tide. The recession in business, as 
measured by the sales of bonds, since January, 1906, has been 
steady month by month. The low figure for bond sales in 
August has been surpassed in only ten or eleven months during 
the last decade. The steady decline in the sales of bonds, which 
have fallen off far more rapidly than the sales of stocks, has 
been due apparently to the effects of the depreciation of gold. 

The effects of the depreciation of gold have worked out as 
follows: (a) In a relatively permanent hardening of interest 
rates. (b) Asa result, other forms of investments have seemed 
more profitable to investors, because the rate of interest, when 
not fixed as in the case of bonds, has increased. Small indus- 
trial undertakings have been developing generally throughout 
the country in which persons of lesser means have been placing 
their investments. Throughout the country the banks are 
apparently making such advances at high discount rates. The 
trend of investments during the last six months has turned 
largely from bonds to stocks. 

(c) There exists today widespread real estate speculation, 
general throughout the country. The cause of the speculation 
lies in increased returns on farm property, due to the steadily 
rising prices obtained for agricultural products during the last 
ten years, which has resulted from the depreciation of gold. 
Since 1897 average prices of agricultural products have advanced 
50%. In judging investments, the actual yield in bonds has 
appeared to investors too low when returns were compared with 
possible profits from real estate investments. This speculation 
has raised interest rates on mortgages, as well as the prices of 
real estate, and readjustment must eventually ensue, accompanied 
either by a further fall in the prices of gilt edged bonds or a 
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decline in the prices and volume of the real estate subject to the 
present speculation. The decline in the price of bonds has been 
going on during the last year throughout the world. 

Real estate speculation, it is well known, is the most pernicious 
of all manias, and brings with its collapse the worst effects, 
because no short selling exists to temper the fall and the immobile 
form of capital makes liquidation impossible. This, then, con- 
stitutes a grave danger, and is the direct product of gold depre- 
ciation. The very prevalent practice in the West of indirectly 
loaning on real estate by officials of small banks having a capital 
of $50,000 to $100,000, has in it very great danger, on account 
of the immobility of real estate. The advance in prices in many 
sections has passed the point of reason. A collapse in land 
values and business depression would send many $50,000 banks 
into insolvency. 

3. The money market may be said to cover the course of dis- 
count rates and the statistics which show the conditions of the 
banks. Discount rates during the last three months have been 
exceeded or equalled in the years 1893, 1896, and 1903. In 1903 
high discount rates preceded a general, although slight, business 
depression throughout the United States. In 1896 high rates 
were a result of lack of confidence in new enterprises on account 
of Bryan’s campaign. 1893 was the year of the great crisis. 
Such high rates as exist at the present time throughout the world, 
signifying so unusual a demand for capital, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would resemble closely the condition which develops 
near the culmination of an era of inflation. 

Moreover, throughout the world, the condition of the banks 
is far from satisfactory. The credit machinery is running under 
small, if not inadequate, reserves, on account of the undue 
inflation of securities and prices. In the United States since 
January 11th deposits of all banks have steadily increased, and 
the actual money reserve consisting of specie and legal tender 
has decreased, so that the actual ratio of money against deposits 
has decreased to less than 16%. The New York banks have 
continually been in a weakened condition unequalled for many 
years. On October 19th the Bank of England advanced its rate 
precipitately to 6%, the highest reached at this date of the year 
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for sixteen years. In Germany the bank rates are at unusual 
figures. The meaning of these conditions in the discount 
markets of the world is full of interest. If the high rates are 
due to over-speculation, experience teaches that severe crises 
and depressions must ensue. If the conditions, on the other 
hand, are the results primarily of the widespread depreciation 
of gold, a continuing force, the depreciations which follow in 
the wake of periods of inflation will be largely tempered, if in 
fact more than a slackening in trade and subsequent increase 
of prices ensue. 

4. From the standpoint of general prosperity and increasing 
trade, monetary conditions dependent upon the increasing pro- 
duction of gold are extremely favorable. As long as prices 
rise, high discount rates have never been a menace to business 
enterprise. A slackening of trade is, therefore, impossible until 
some sharp psychological blow has been struck, an event generally 
unexpected and unknown, such as radical, political successes in the 
elections, disturbances in Russian finance, large failures of finan- 
cial institutions, unusually sensational interest rates, sharp fall 
of prices of stocks on the exchanges, and collapses of the real 
estate speculation. 

Government relief through operations of the United States 
treasury is both unsatisfactory and dangerous. If such relief 
is afforded too early, the inflation goes farther and breaks more 
disastrously. It is probable that Mr. Shaw has already exceeded 
the bounds fixed by political propriety and financial wisdom, for 
each operation has only intensified the forces of inflation. 
Nevertheless, it is only fair to say that, if such assistance come 
too late, little is accomplished after the depression has once 
started. 

It follows that the interpretation of the existing conditions 
depends largely upon the interpretation of the true significance 
of the depreciation of gold. Experience otherwise apparently 
teaches: 1. That political events under ordinary monetary con- 
ditions should produce such depressions during the next 18 
months. 2. The high discount rates throughout the world 
generally occur near the close of a period of inflation. Such 
a period is followed by depression. The extent of the depression 
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which may occur as a result of the conditions mentioned above 
will be limited by the strength of the forces producing the 
depreciation of gold. If the forces working for gold deprecia- 
tion are powerful enough, all adverse influences may be overcome. 

The key which throws considerable light upon the situation 
is the course of index numbers, which represent the average 
prices of many commodities. The course of index numbers, as 
compiled by Dun’s, is most remarkable. 


Index No. for each year, 
as follows. 
January 1, 1898........ccceccccccrccccees 79.9 + 7.4 
January 1, 80.4 + .5 
January 1, 1900. 95.3 +14.9 
January 1, TQOT. 95-7 + .4 
January 1, 1908... 101.6 + 5.9 
January 1, 1904... 100.1 — 3 
January 1, 1906. .......ccccccccscvccceses 104.5 + 4.2 


The average increase per annum for ten years has been 3.2 
points. At the present time index numbers are 29 points higher 
than in 1897, an advance of about 40%. The reason for this 
advance lies in the tremendous increased production of gold, 
which is unparallelled since the gold discoveries of 1849. 

The Mint Report shows between $400,000,000 and $425,000,- 
000 of gold produced in 1905. Few realize how these figures 
have increased during the last ten years. It is a question 
whether the effects of the depreciation of the past three years 
have yet been entirely registered in advancing prices; for a lapse 
of two or three years probably separates in time the cause and 
the effect. The gold production for the world appears in the 
following table: 


ri $163,000,000 
257,000,000 $19,000,000 
326,000,000 29,000,000 
347,000,000 21,000,000 
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From 1842 to 1896, nine billions of gold, it has been estimated, 
were produced. Since 1896, three billions. The figures for 
the Rhodesian gold output to November 1st follow, expressed 
in ounces, figures for hundreds omitted: 


1903 1904 1905 1906 
oz. oz, oz. oz. 
17,1 18,7 30,1 38,4 
19,6 17,8 34,9 44,9 
20,7 17,9 33.4 42,4 
22,1 19,4 31,6 46,7 
22,2 20,4 35,7 47,7 
Six months’ totals. 117,9 113,6 198,2 263.4 
23,6 24,3 35,1 48,5 
19,2 24,7 36,1 50,1 
18,7 26,6 36,1 48,4 
17,9 24,9 33,7 
18,8 28,1 37.4 


At the present rate it requires about two years for the Rhodesian 
output to double. 

The economic effects of advancing index numbers registering 
the depreciation of the monetary standard gold are important. 
In general it may be said: 

1. High interest rates are permanently produced. The chain 
of events comprises: (a) Accumulation of money in banks and 
low interest temporarily. (b) Opportunities for investment 
yielding high profits due to steadily rising prices. (c) Borrow- 
ing and speculation to take advantage of the general inflation. 
Violent advances and recessions are the rule. But the average 
interest level increases steadily. 

Expressed in words, the rule is this: If index numbers are 
advancing 3% per annum, and the average rate for interest was, 
before the gold depreciation, 3%, the equivalent rate will be, if 
fully realized or discounted, 6%, namely 3% for interest and 37% 
for depreciation of principal. Over a period of one hundred 
years, experience shows that the market fails to fully discount 
the changes in the index numbers, but the demand for money 
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increases, so that in the above illustration the new rate should 
be, say 32% for interest + 112 %for depreciation of principal, 
or about 5%. The chain of events works out automatically 
and few are conscious of it. Prof. Irving Fisher has developed 
these theories fully in his monograph “Appreciation and 
Interest.” 

2. Discount rates, according to the duration of the loan, tend 
to draw apart. Loans of longer duration tend to become higher 
relatively to loans of short duration. In other words, the 
advance in the average of call rates would be less than the 
advance in the average of go day and 6 months’ loan over 
periods of one or two years. 

3. Bonds tend to fall for a term of years and stocks to rise 
relatively. Stocks rise, because profits increase for the com- 
panies with the rise of index numbers, and larger net earnings 
are the consequence, resulting in larger dividends. The more 
heavily the property is bonded, provided it is not in excess of 
the danger limit, the more will the common stocks increase in 
value, because the bondholders’ loss is the stockholders’ gain. 

4. Prices must advance under the cheapening production of 
gold, until the increased labor cost of mining begins to cut out 
the low grade mines. 

Gold depreciation will, therefore, probably furnish several 
vital financial problems during the next five years. The effects 
of gold depreciation on gilt edged bonds are already apparent. 
New York City bonds have declined successively from a 3% yield 
in 1901 to 34% in 1902, 3% in 1905, 334 in February, 1906, 
and nearly 4% in July, 1906. Three years ago the 3%s sold at 
about 104% and the present 4% bonds at Ior are equivalent to 
the 314% bonds at 89, which produces a 15 point fall in New 


Interest Basis New York Bonds. 


2.94% — 2.95% 2.92% — 3.08% 
_ 2.85% — 3.00% 2.93% — 3.36% 
2.85% — 3.29% 3.19% — 3.30% 
2.92% — 3.00% 3.31% — 3.45% 
3.20% — 3.50% 3.48% — 3.50% 
3.11% — 3.13% 3.47% — 3.50% 
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York City issues during the last three years. Agitation for 
municipal ownership is alleged to be the cause among others, 
but municipal ownership cannot account for the fall in industrial 
bonds. Special reasons, such as the speculative character of the 
issues, may be adduced. For companies whose common stocks 
have advanced, the Wall Street Journal, July 28th, prepared the 
accompanying list, showing the extent of the decline in the 
quotation of the bonds: 


Name of Bond. July ’06. Jan. "06. Decline 
American Hide and Leather 6s............... 88% 97% 8% 
98 100% 2% 
74% 80% 6% 
United States Steel Sinking Fund §5s.......... 97 98% 1% 

* Advance. 


But the railway list of bonds is subject neither to municipal 
ownership nor to speculative reasons, and the same results could 
be readily shown. Moreover, the phenomenon is world-wide. 
Bonds have fallen, while the stocks have actually advanced. 
The London Banker estimated the shrinkage of values for 325 
representative securities, value fifteen billions, at about 1.4% for 
the interval covering only May and June, 1906. 

The reason why no serious crisis developed in 1903-1904 is 
probably due to the fact that prices did not fall, as is usual in 
a depression period. The level of prices was maintained by 
reason of gold depreciation. In this way the effects of deprecia- 
tion tempered the depressing influence of slackening trade and 
the results of over-speculation. Consequently, the industry of 
the country has not been tested by a severe crisis since 1893-1894. 
The question, therefore, whether the depreciation of gold will 
probably continue, becomes an important one, since if this move- 
ment is still in its infancy, little heed need be paid to fears of 
prolonged commercial depressions. 
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The increase in the stock of the gold of the world and the 
increase in index numbers are shown in the following tables: 


This amounts to 80.7% increase in the stock of the world’s 
gold against 37.2% increase in average prices, a striking 
showing. 


Dun’s Index Number. 


This expansion, unprecedented even when the gold discoveries 
of California in 1849 are considered, arises because of causes 
within the industry, namely, advances in the arts. As in 1849- 
1857, so the inflation which began in full force in 1899 must 
continue until the statistics of gold production begin to show 
signs of a decreasing rate of increase, due to the increasing cost 
of production. The employment of slave or coolie labor in 
operating the mines, as in South Africa, may, of course, prolong 
the depreciation. 

Ten or fifteen years ago it did not pay owners of mines to 
operate where the average yield was less than about $12 run 
of gold per ton of ore. At the present time, mines are success- 
fully operated where the run of gold per ton of ore is as low as 
$1.30. The average run of gold per ton of ore is probably 
less than $5.00 per ton for the ten largest mines in the world. 
It is also probable that the profitable yield per ton of ore has been 
cut in two within 10 years, and possibly reduced by two-thirds. 
The distribution throughout the world for low grade mines is 
far more extensive than for high grade properties. Moreover, 
the whole industry of gold dredging on land is still in its infancy. 
On the side of gold depreciation are the increasing skill and 
ingenuity of every engineer, chemist, and inventor in the United 
States and in the world. As the cost of production falls, prices 


and interest rates must rise. If the industries of the countries 
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of the world are to be subject to so great a source of disturbance, 
the problem may soon require governmental control. 

In this connection, it would appear that three courses are 
available, all regulating the production and tending to keep the 
standard stable: 

(1) Government ownership of the gold industry. 

(2) Government tax levied as a specific duty on every ounce 
of gold produced, and adjusted in amount so as to produce 
stability by limiting output. 

(3) Abandonment of a metallic standard and the adoption 
of a tabular standard, supplemented by an extensive and adequate 
clearing system, adjusted to the needs of communities in their 
exchanges, local, intra- and international, as to place, and to 
variations in discount rates by a system of deferred clearings, 
as to time. It is probable that, as nations and legislatures are 
constituted, the latter remedy would be the simplest and most 
practicable. 

In summary, the entire financial situation can not be prop- 
erly comprehended without a careful analysis of the above 
statistics and the important questions arising in connection with 
the probable continuing effects of gold depreciation. So import- 
ant is this subject that it would appear that Congress could 
well afford to appoint a commission to take testimony and to 
gather evidence in order to arive at an adequate judgment as to 
the stability of the standard of value. If the metal gold shall 
continue to follow in the footsteps of that recalcitrant sister 
metal, silver, and shall fall as precipitately in the immediate 
future as in the past eight years, the nations of the earth will 
shortly awaken to face a money problem of absorbing interest. 


J. Pease Norton. 


Yale University. 
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Sozialismus und Soziale Bewegung. Von Werner Sombart, Fiinfte 
neugearbeitete Auflage. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1905—pp. 329. 

Warum gibt es in den Vereinigten Staaten Keinen Sozialismus? 
Von Werner Sombart. Tiibingen: 1906—pp. 142. 


Professor Sombart acknowledges that he undertook a re-writing 
of the “little red book” with a heavy heart, and every reader who 
had felt the fascination of the dashing lectures, which made up the 
first edition of his Socialism, must pick up the new volume with 
something of the same feeling. It seems almost too bad to tamper 
with anything so satisfactory as the earlier volume, the popularity 
of which has been attested by its translation into seventeen lan- 
guages. In some ways, however, the change is not so great as 
the first glance would indicate. The paper is thicker, and an 
extension of the chronicle of socialistic events, with an appendix 
on the developments in particular countries, make up part of the 
new bulk. Still the new volume expands the vital 100 pages of 
the old to about double that amount. A greater change appears 
in the general form of the new volume, which is now a systematic, 
even if compact, treatise, rather than a collection of related essays. 
One naturally fears the effect of this effort at orderly presentation 
on the style which characterized the less formal, and one may say 
more impulsive, treatment of the original work; nor are one’s fears 
entirely groundless. The author exaggerates when he says that not 
more than one-tenth of the old text appears in the new, and some of 
the most striking passages are reproduced, but that a different tone 
is to pervade the new volume appears at once when we contrast its 
orderly introduction into the nature of social classes with the start- 
ling passage regarding the struggle for the Futterplatz and the 
struggle for the Futteranteil with which he began ten years ago. 

The new volume need not, however, exclude the old, and we 
cannot fail to welcome from such an author a more elaborate 
analysis of the fundamental principles of socialism. In essentials 
Professor Sombart stands on the same platform as formerly, that 
is, for him the only possible socialism is Marxian socialism. An 
early chapter on Rationalistic Socialism brings out more clearly 
than the corresponding chapter of the first edition on Utopian 
Socialism the true philosophic basis of all socialism before 1840, 
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resting as it did on the doctrine of natural rights and the supremacy 
of reason. These were also the bases of the orthodox economics, 
and no system resting on them can really be anything else than an 
idealized individualism. With such writers disposed of, Sombart 
comes directly to the true or historical socialism, and after a brief 
chapter on the origin of the new movement, takes up at once the 
main theories of the Marxian movement. These are five: the 
theory of universal concentration of capital; the theory of inevitable 
socialization of the means of production from the very nature of 
capitalism; the theory of accumulation of wealth in fewer hands; 
the theory of increasing impoverishment of the many; and the 
theory of the inevitable bankruptcy of capitalism through failure 
to provide a market for its products. 

Sombart discards practically all these theories as now untenable, 
except the second in a modified form. What then becomes of 
Marxism? It is here that Sombart proves his breadth of view, for, 
paradoxical as it may sound, every specific doctrine of Marx may 
be overthrown, yet socialism still flourishes, and that socialism at 
bottom the work of Marx’s hands. Sombart is confident that it 
will continue as a powerful movement, and its determining elements 
will be two—progress through conscious class struggle, and col- 
lective ownership as a goal. These are the tests of true socialism, 
and these are the tests that Marx gave to it. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to follow in detail 
Sombart’s analysis in Part II of the different national types of the 
socialistic movement (as distinct from theory), and still more his 
reasons for believing that a tendency toward union of all types is 
making itself manifest. It is interesting to note the enthusiasm of 
a German for that quality of the French movement which on the 
whole the German has lacked, the idealism and enthusiasm which 
a great leader can give. One might almost say, though Sombart 
doesn’t, that socialistic success depends on infusing into the “true” 
socialism the spirit which inspired the old utopianism which it 
overthrew. As to the tendency to unity, the author seems to draw 
altogether too optimistic a conclusion (for the socialist) from slight 
evidence. One hesitates to accuse such a shrewd observer of a 
failure to understand the really vital motive of the masses, and yet 
the feeling of internationalism has never yet been tested in any real 
mortar. In the opinion of the reviewer, were any serious race 
conflict to arise, internationalism would crumble into dust beneath 
the blows of the good old-fashioned patriotism. 
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Sombart’s review of the movement in fourteen different countries 
is interesting. His remarks on America are greatly elaborated in 
the brochure cited above, reprinted from the Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. In this he deals at length, and with 
great acumen, with the political and social position of the laborer 
in the United States. His knowledge and judgment seem sur- 
prising, and only once or twice is he caught napping. The upshot 
of it all is, that the American is too prosperous to be a socialist, a 
state which depends on discontent. Since, however, the turning 
point has come and the laborers are no longer to tread this path of 
roses, a rapid development of socialism is to be expected in the near 
future. Since he postpones his reasons for this last conclusion to 
another time, any criticism of the prophecy may be profitably 
postponed as well. H. C. E. 


Schutzzoll und Freihandel, die Voraussetzungen und Grenzen ihrer 
Berechtigung. Von Dr. Richard Schiller. Wien, 1905—pp. 304. 
It is exactly 130 years since the “Wealth of Nations” was 

published, and at no period since then has there ceased to be dis- 

cussion over the question of free trade or protection. Is it possible 
to say anything new on that subject? Any one who doubts it may 
be referred to this original and ingenious work of Dr. Schiiller. 

It fills a real gap in the literature of protection, and in many ways 

occupies a unique position. The free trade principle, so irrefutable 

when its premises are granted, is familiar to every one.. It has 
been often stated, but probably never better than in Adam Smith’s 
great second chapter of the fourth book. The attempt to answer 
it has been often made, from the first Secretary of the Treasury 
in the United States to the last First Lord of the Treasury in 

England. These answers have usually taken the form (1) of the 

theory of protection to infant industries, or List’s doctrine of the 

productive powers, which has only temporary force, and in the case 
of List is obscured by much bad reasoning; or (2) the theory of 
protection to home labor against low wages abroad, the most popular 
and most untenable of all; or (3) the Schmoller theory of protec- 
tion as a weapon in the struggle for political power and prestige, 
the vagueness of which, with all its suggestiveness, has been well 
criticised lately by Professor Taussig. 

Dr. Schiiller’s argument resembles none of the foregoing. He 
aims, through a critical examination of the real facts of “relative 
advantage in production,” the starting point of the free-trade 
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theory, to show that, regardless of particular stages of development, 
protection to certain industries may be justified on strictly economic 
: : grounds. The problem, as he conceives it, is not one of a general 
; policy for a given time or country, but merely of a particular regu- 
lation for a given industry. His argument may be applied (either 


" pro or con) to an infant industry in New Zealand, or a decaying 

, ig industry in England. This is certainly a novel method of treat- 
“)) ment, and the development of his thesis is marked by both a practical 
grasp of real conditions and by close and shrewd reasoning. His 


first chapter wins attention from its title, “Differences in the Costs 
q of Production.” This is evidently the starting point of a theory 
! based on “relative advantages.” In the same country the same 
commodity is produced at different costs. The reason is that, 
despite the growth of production on a large scale, those producing 
at lower costs cannot supply the whole demand. He elaborates at 
) some length the theory of price determination through the inter- 
action of marginal utility and marginal cost, with an emphasis that 
will seem hardly necessary, at least to American readers. At any 
given time greater production must mean greater cost, and the price 
must equal the cost to the producer with least advantages. Objec- 
| tions that might arise to this statement are well disposed of. In 
' the next place the extent of these differences in cost varies in 
different industries. In some it may be a difference of 50 per cent., 
in others of 5 per cent. Where these differences are greatest, an 
increase in production involves a correspondingly great rise in price, 
and vice versa. 

Starting from this idea, the author proceeds to examine the 
workings of free trade. If a foreign nation is so situated, through 
conditions of production and consumption, as to export goods to 

4 the home country, it, for the moment at least, displaces part of the 

1 home supply. Home production still continues, however, on the 

| 4 part of producers whose costs enable them to meet the competition. 
| ' What does this partial displacement involve? This question leads 
| the author to attack three free trade axioms: (1) that the amount 
nt of production in any country is fixed by its resources of nature, 

- | labor, and capital. (Adam Smith said capital alone.) If this 
i} were so, the author claims, there could be no fluctuations in pro- 
| : duction, or various degrees of utilization of resources; (2) that 

4 


increased exports result from increased imports, which he answers 
by showing that decreased imports and decreased consumption may 
i lead to increased exports; (3) that increased imports must affect 
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the money supply, and so counteract itself through the price level, 
which is a non sequitur, unless the first proposition is maintained. 
In a later passage he takes up the doctrine that displaced labor must 
find employment in other and more profitable lines. If this is 
true, the free trader must deny the possibility of a nation’s under- 
going economic decay. His conclusion then is that industry may 
be permanently contracted through foreign competition. 

On the other hand, the consumer, of course, gains by the lower 
prices. How, then, can we determine the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of free imports? Here his ingenious use of his 
discussion of different costs appears. Very briefly his idea is this: 
The consumer only gains the amount represented by the fall in 
price. If, without a tariff, home production could not continue, 
the greater the advantage possessed by the exporting country, the 
lower the price will be, and the greater the gain to the consumer. 
If, with free imports, some home production will continue, it 
becomes a question of relative advantage of the exporting country 
and the extent of differences in cost among home producers. For 
example, free imports of iron might mean a 30 per cent. reduction 
of price, and a loss of only 20 per cent. of the home production. 
Here the consumer’s gain might be greatest. But free imports of 
cotton goods might mean that the whole industry would be wiped 
out with only a 5 per cent. fall in price and relatively small gain 
to the consumer. Here the net gain to the nation might come from 
saving the industry through a 5 per cent. higher price level. 

The above abstract of Schiiller’s main ideas is too brief to do 
them justice, but it would be impossible in this place to carry out 
his ingenious developments of the main theme, still more to consider 
his applications to modern policy. The work is a genuine contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. Its interest lies in its effort 
to make a purely economic argument based on the consideration of 
actual dollars and cents in reference to each industry separately. 
And its weakness lies here too. For, when all is said and done, 
a tariff is a matter of national boundaries. If free trade is good 
within the nation, it is good outside it, unless the national unit ts 
an entity with different aims than those of its parts. Any argument 
for protection must have an economic justification, and Schiiller 
provides the best that we have seen, but, at the last, protectionism 
cannot be dissociated from nationalism, and nationalism is political 
in its end, even if economic in its means. H. C. E. 
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An Introduction to the Study of Agricultural Economics. By 
Henry C. Taylor, M.S. Agr., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Wisconsin. New York: The 


Macmillan Company, 1905—pp. 327. 

The History of Agriculture in Dane County, Wisconsin. By 
Benjamin Horace Hibbard, Associate Professor of Economics, 
Iowa State College. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, 
Number 101, 1904—pp. 70-214. 

It is a matter for congratulation to all students of American 
history, that American economists are at last beginning to turn 
their attention to the study of agriculture. That industry has 
always been the chief source of our national wealth, and, until 
recently, has exceeded all others in economic importance. The 
principal events in our economic history have been closely connected 
with it. Thus the rise of the cotton industry, with its system of 
slave labor, is primarily a phase of our agricultural development. 
The growth of our transportation system, with the governmental 
policy of internal improvements, is hardly less closely related to that 
industry, for in most cases our canals and railways were built to 
serve the agriculturist. Even the growth of our manufactures, and 
especially the policy of governmental assistance to them, has 
interested the American people, and found its chief justification in 
the minds of most people in the fact that they have provided a 
market for the products of agriculture. But it is not alone on the 
economic side that agriculture is important. Since it has fur- 
nished the occupation by which most Americans have until 
recently earned their living, it has largely determined the social 
conditions under which they have lived, and has consequently 
played a leading part in forming their ideas, and moulding their 
social development. No student of American history can go far 
toward explaining either the politics or the spirit and structure 
of American society without a thorough knowledge of the condi- 
tions of agriculture, and the rural life based upon it at different 
times and places in our history. Thus far economists have done 
little to supply this information. In spite of the great part 
which American agriculture has played in international trade, 
as well as in the life of our people, there is probably no 
leading country in the world whose agriculture has been so 
little studied. Our economists have devoted their attention to 
questions of finance, currency, and transportation; and to corpora- 
tions, trusts, labor-unions, and industrial organizations generally, 
which have touched the farmer only indirectly. When separate 
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industries have been studied in detail, attention has been given for 
the most part to manufactures, especially to those affected by tariff 
legislation. It is possible to learn a great deal about the eco- 
nomic life of the producers of coal and iron in all their forms, 
from the crude ores to the finished products, and of all kinds of 
textiles, from plain cloth to the finished garment; but one looks in 
vain for books that will tell much about the life of the American 
farmer. 

The two volumes here noticed contribute a welcome addition to 
the bibliography of this neglected subject. The first of them has 
an attractive, though somewhat ambiguous, title. One does not 
feel quite certain what “Agricultural Economics” will be made to 
include. The main object of the author appears to be to state and 
discuss the various economic problems which may confront a farmer 
in this country. The most important of these are the choice of the 
crops he will produce; the question of whether he will produce cer- 
tain commodities for sale on the market (“commercial farming”), 
or whether he will devote his labor and capital chiefly to producing 
as many things as possible for his own use, with only a small 
surplus for the market (“self-sufficing farming”); the choice of 
extensive or intensive methods of cultivation, the various ways of 
acquiring the possession of land, as by purchase or gift from the 
government, inheritance, savings by the tenant class, and purchase 
on credit, influences determining the price of farm products, and 
principles to be followed in estimating the value of land. In discuss- 
ing these subjects a considerable amount of information is presented 
concerning agricultural conditions in the United States; the size 
of farms and the amount of capital applied to the land as compared 
with other countries; the extent of land owning and tenantry among 
the cultivators; the policy of the federal government in the dis- 
position of public lands; the credit system, by means of which the 
agriculturalist secures the assistance of borrowed capital for either 
the purchase of land or its improvement; the part played by the live 
stock industry in our agricultural economy; the effect upon our 
method of cultivation of the existence of such open crops as cotton, 
corn, and tobacco; the reason why the cultivation of cotton is 
preferred to that of corn by the southern agriculturist; and why 
the sugar beet finds a place in the agricultural economy of 
Continental Europe, but not in ours. The book is certainly full 
of suggestion, and will doubtless serve well enough its purpose of 
introducing American students to the further study of agriculture. 
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But to most readers it is likely to prove disappointing, because the 
questions which it discusses are rather hypothetical than real— 
questions which the farmer may have to consider rather than the 
actual concrete ones which any particular body of American farmers 
are now wrestling with. There is too little information in the book 
about existing conditions, and too little explanation of those con- 
ditions. The importance of credit facilities to farmers in general is 
pointed out. But just what those credit facilities are, and have been 
at different times in the past, is not shown. The policy of the 
government in disposition of public lands is described, but the great 
influence exerted upon American agriculture by the access of our 
population to cheap lands, and its continued settlement of those 
lands, receives no consideration. 

In another way the book is most unsatisfactory, as indeed are all 
books that attempt to deal in a general way with the agriculture 
of an entire country, or any large area where there is a variety 
of climate, soil, social conditions, and products. In studying 
agriculture, we need to give attention to localities rather than 
industries. Agriculture differs from manufactures in that the 
different industries in it are much more closely connected than is 
the case with manufactures; they depend much more upon each 
other, and several of them are commonly carried on by the same 
person. The combination of industries which any farmer may find 
it profitable to carry on depends upon a variety of circumstances, 
which differ in different localities. This being the case, census 
statistics consisting of general averages for the whole country, or 
even for single states, for such matters as size of farms, amount 
of capital used in their cultivation, or ownership and tenantry of 
cultivators, are of very little value in conveying correct notions of 
the agricultural economy of a community. It has been well 
remarked that such figures do not speak for themselves. Like a 
composite photograph, they do not present a recognizable likeness 
of any individual in the group. That part of Professor Taylor’s 
book which aims to give information concerning agricultural con- 
ditions relies too much upon such statistical facts. 

In several particulars the second of the two volumes is in marked 
contrast to the first, and especially in the matter to which attention 
has just been called. Its author has studied minutely the rural life 
of a single county, that of Dane, in Wisconsin, and through the area 
studied seems to us too small to yield the best results, we are 
convinced that it is only by multiplying such special studies of 
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selected localities that we shall ever arrive at any comprehension 
of our agricultural economy, or appreciate the practical economic 
problems that concern that part of our population. The old method 
of agricultural surveys, prevalent in the eighteenth century, when 
the student mounted his horse and rode over the territory whose 
agriculture he sought to understand, is much more likely to yield 
us the results we desire, than modern methods of statistical com- 
pilations, or the separate study of cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, 
cattle, and sheep production. The latter method does well enough 
for manufacturing, where production is concentrated in a few 
centers and the variety of conditions limited, but it can be applied 
with advantage to but few branches of agriculture. As already 
indicated, the chief defect of Professor Hibbard’s book is 
the fact that his investigations cover too small an area. A 
group of counties in southern Wisconsin and northern Illinois 
that would have been typical of the agriculture of a large section 
of the country, would have yielded more valuable results. We 
hope to see such studies made in the various sections of the country 
where agricultural conditions are somewhat similar. 

In the first part of his volume the author takes up a subject 
which, though not strictly a study of agriculture, is one of great 
interest and importance to all students of American society. It is 
the process of settling new territory. The one thing which the 
American people have done on a grander scale than any other has 
been that of settlement or colonization. Pioneering has until 
recently been the great work of our people, and, of course, for 
the most part, the pioneer has been an agriculturalist. Just what 
this process of pioneering has been in different regions and at 
different periods of our history has never been explained from 
the point of view of the economist and sociologist. It was a 
very different thing in Kentucky and Ohio at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the settler had neither a market for 
his products, nor the assistance of capital in producing and 
transporting them to other communities, from what it was a 
half century later in Illinois and Wisconsin, when both market and 
capital began to be available. And the pioneer of both these early 
times is scarcely to be recognized as the same person who has 
settled the Dakotas and Oklahoma in our time. It cannot be said 
that the author of this volume has comprehended the significance 
of this movement in our history, or contributed much toward 
explaining it in the period and section which he studies. But he 
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has collected a considerable amount of information as to the way 
the pioneers lived; the kind of industry they carried on; the way 
they gained possession of land and began its cultivation; their 
commercial connection with outside communities ; the difficulties they 
experienced in finding a market for their own commodities or 
securing those of others; the influence of previous experience of 
the settlers in introducing new industries, which are of great 
importance in explaining the process by which the frontier com- 
munity has been transformed into modern, civilized society. One 
can hardly repress an expression of surprise, however, that the 
people of Dane County should ever have felt indifference or apathy 
concerning the importance of securing transportation facilities to 
connect them with the outside world, or that there should have 
been complaint in the early fifties of the exhaustion of the soil in 
that region. G. S.C. 


Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Transportation 
of Petroleum, May 2, 1906. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1906. 

This report is concerned with the conditions of petroleum trans- 
portation during the last three or four years throughout the United 
States, and during the last fifteen years or more throughout the 
more important fields of the petroleum business. In his message 
transmitting the report to Congress, the President declared that 
“the Standard Oil Company had benefited enormously, up almost to 
the present moment, by secret rates, many of these rates being 
clearly unlawful”; and concluded that “the Standard Oil Company 
has, largely by unfair or unlawful methods, crushed out home 
competition.” In his letter of transmittal, the Commissioner 
stated as his conclusions that “the Standard Oil Company had 
habitually received from the railroads, and is now receiving, secret 
rates and other unjust and illegal discriminations”; that “many of 
these discriminations were clearly in violation of the Interstate © 
Commerce Law”; and, finally, that these discriminations “were 
due to concerted action by the Standard and the railroads.” 
The facts presented in this report as authority for these conclusions 
will naturally be examined with interest. 

The Commissioner rests his conclusions upon five instances of 
discriminations : 
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First: Certain New England railroads have refused to “pro- 
rate”—i. e., to join in through rates—on oil shipped from the West, 
and have granted low rates from the Standard Oil Company’s dis- 
tributing stations on the coast to inland points. The reason for 
the refusal to “pro-rate,” according to the railroads, was because 
the course which both the Standard Oil Company and the inde- 
pendent refiners have adopted is to ship by tank steamer from the 
seaboard refineries to distributing stations on the coast, and thence 
by short rail routes to inland points. Except, possibly, in the 
instance of inland points very remote from these stations, it appears 
that the rates from the independent stations to inland shipping 
points are not substantially greater than from the Standard Oil 
Company’s stations. 

Second: By combining the low rate from Olean, N. Y., to 
Rochester, N. Y.—at both of which points the Standard Oil Com- 
pany has refineries—with the low rate from Rochester to Norwood, 
Vt., and beyond to Burlington, Vt., the Standard Oil Company has 
reached the Vermont market at a lower rate than could the inde- 
pendent refineries of Pennsylvania. The publication of rates 
between New York points, however, is not compulsory, and the 
combination of interstate rates with State rates has heretofore been 
generally regarded as authorized by law. The advantage which the 
Standard Oil Company has enjoyed, therefore, over its more dis- 
tant competitors, though possibly excessive from an economic 
standpoint, seems entirely legal. 

Third: By similar combinations of interstate and State rates, 
the Standard Oil Company has been able to make shipments from 
Whiting, Ind., to southern points at lower rates than could its com- 
petitors at Toledo and Cleveland. Whiting, although situated in 
Indiana, is within the switching limits of Chicago, and the legal 
question has been recently raised by the government whether Whit- 
ing shipments are technically entitled to Illinois State rates. Since 
the answer to this question is still doubtful, this combination of 
rates cannot yet be called illegal. Furthermore, the enormously 
greater amount of freight originating at Chicago, as compared with 
Toledo and Cleveland, is sufficient justification, according to 
approved principles of railroad economics, for a considerable dif- 
ference in rates. 

Fourth: In the Kansas field, the railroads have fixed arbitrary 
weights for crude oil and fuel oil. Since this rule is in force on 
all shippers alike, to the admitted inconvenience of the Standard 
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Oil Company as well as of the independent refining interests, the 
blame cannot successfully be fastened upon the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Fifth: In California, where conditions are similar to those preva- 
lent during the opening of the eastern oil fields and where direct 
rebates are not forbidden by law, discriminations have been granted 
to the Standard Oil Company. Since discriminations of similar 
amount have also been granted to the Associated Oil Company and 
the Union Oil Company, the rivals of the Standard Oil Company 
in the California field, this favoritism cannot fairly be called peculiar 
to the Standard Oil Company. 

The circumstances and considerations thus briefly suggested, 
which qualify and contradict the charges upon which rest the broad 
conclusions of the President and the Commissioner, must occur to 
every student of railroad economics who reads this report. Except 
in two doubtful instances, where, after fifteen years of acquiescence, 
the Government is about to test a nice legal question in the courts, 
the charges of unlawful conduct are not sustained. The charges 
of unfairness require a review of the qualifying and contradicting 
circumstances and considerations already suggested; and the mate- 
rial in this report, unfortunately, does not afford a sufficient basis 
for final judgment. To take a single instance: a comparison of 
the amounts of freight originating at Chicago, a Standard shipping 
point, and at Toledo and Cleveland, rival independent shipping points, 
and a statement of the “basing-point” system enforced as to freight 
in general at the several prominent southern points to which Chi- 
cago, Toledo and Cleveland ship, are absolutely essential data in 
passing upon the reasonableness of the arrangement of rates at these 
points. These data, however, cannot be collected from this report. 
Since the great sweep of the Commissioner’s investigation has yielded 
so few questionable arrangements of rates, it is a pity that he has 
failed to present facts sufficient to prove his conclusions. With 
unlimited means of investigation at his disposal, he had a brilliant 
opportunity to analyze several exceedingly interesting rate situations, 
and to apply and even to advance by his analysis the accepted 
results of scientific railroad economics. This opportunity, however, 


he seems to have missed. 
GILBERT HOLLAND MONTAGUE. 


New York City. 
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A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu. 
By William Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1905—pp. x, 459. 


The history of political theory from Luther to Montesquieu Bry is 
embraces five great names, Jean Bodin, Hugo Grotius, Thomas ) 
Hobbes, John Locke, and Montesquieu. Each of these in the 
book under review is given the distinction of a separate chapter, 
while lesser writers are skilfully grouped under descriptive titles, 
which indicate at once their relative place in the history of political 
theory and the epochal events in the world’s history which dominate 
their thought on human society and its government. 

Luther, Melancthon, Zwingli, and Calvin, leading exponents of 
the great Protestant revolt in its political aspects, as well as of its 


to have been profoundly influenced in their political philosophy, on 
the one hand, by the thinking of the medieval philosophers who 
preceded them, scholars like Marsiglio, Ockham, Gerson, and 
Cusanus, and on the other hand by the changes in the political 
organization of Europe, which followed upon the breaking up of 
the medieval system and the rise of the: modern states, the rise of 
modern commerce and industry. The Reformation, with all its 
dependence on medieval methods of thought in politics, allied itself 
with the national, the monarchic ideas in Northern Europe, and with V 
the aristocratic tendencies in the free cities of Switzerland and other 
portions of Europe. In both camps, the Evangelical and the 
Reformed, the tendency of the new political thought was to support 
absolutism in the sovereign. 

A counter current in political thought is, however, discernible in 
the anti-monarchic doctrines of the sixteenth century, which found 
expression in the pseudonymous Vindiciae contra Tyrannos, in 
George Buchanan, Johannes Althusius, and Mariana. The chief 
note of these writers was the distinction between king and tyrant, 
except that Althusius, the German jurist, carried his analysis of 
sovereignty far deeper. To find the sovereign, Althusius goes past 
the magistrates to the people. Professor Dunning confines himself 
to simple exposition, and does not stop to tell us, as Gierke does, for 
example, that in respect to his analysis of sovereignty John Althaus 
may be accounted as the forerunner of the eighteenth century 
expositors of popular sovereignty. 

But there are some things which move even our placid author to 
praise. In introducing the work of Jean Bodin, Professor Dunning 
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observes: “It is no less interesting than surprising that out of the 
very storm centre of controversy, passion, and violence during the 
religious wars, should have appeared a system of political theory as 
serenely philosophical in spirit, as precise in analysis, and as exact 
in logic, as if it had been produced in the emotionless tents of Plato’s 
philosopher-guardians” (p. 81). 

To the novitiate in political philosophy the chapter on the Catholic 
controversialists and jurists of the reaction following the Reforma- 
tion will bring more new light than the exposition of the work of 
Bodin or Grotius. Controversialists like Bellarmin and Barclay, 
and jurists like Vasquez, Soto, Victoria, Covarruvius, Molina, Ayala, 
and Suarez, all have their importance—the latter especially, in view 
of the fact that it was in their treatises “that systematic moral 
philosophy began to take form out of the mass of casuistry that 
had accumulated about the practice of the confessional” (p. 133). 
Everyone knows, for example, the debt of Grotius among others to 
Ayala and Suarez. 

Nearly one-half of the volume under review is devoted to a study 
of the development of political philosophy on the continent from 
Luther to Grotius. After Grotius attention centers in the develop- 
ment of English political philosophy before the Puritan revolution. 
The beginnings of English political philosophy are traced from 
John of Salisbury, William of Ockham, and Wycliffe, through early 
jurists like Glanvil, Richard Nigel, and Bracton, to Sir John For- 
tescue, More, Hooker, and James I. Under another title, Theories 
of the Puritan Revolution, we have an exposition of the political 
and ecclesiastical doctrines of the parliament party, the development 
of the Independents, the political theory of the Commonwealth with 
special notice of Milton and Harrington, and the anti-republican 
doctrine represented especially by Filmer. 

To the first great English writer of unquestioned preéminence in 
political philosophy our author has given enthusiastic attention. 
Thomas Hobbes, unlike Bodin, who was both a philosopher and 
practical politician, “was by nature a closet philosopher rather than 
a practical politician, and his system, when completed, was so 
comprehensive an exposition of general political science that his 
personal preference for absolute monarchy appeared as merely an 
insignificant episode” (p. 263). The chapter on Hobbes is from 
every point of view a most admirable example of lucid exposition. 

Preceding the exposition of the political philosophy of John 
Locke there is an excursus for a brief examination of continental 
theory during the age of Louis XIV; Spinoza, Pufendorf, Bossuet, 
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and some minor currents in coritinental theory are passed under 
review. Professor Dunning regards it as Locke’s chief distinction 
in political philosophy that he gave to the doctrine of natural rights 
a new setting and importance, because he made the right to life, 
liberty, and property to appear as the concrete privileges of actual 
living men. “In the law of nature as treated by Pufendorf, and in 
the liberty that is eulogized by Milton and Spinoza, there is, despite 
the purpose of the writers to set up real barriers to despotism, a 
general effect of obstruction and unreality, or at best an impression 
that the immunity that is aimed at must be the privilege of only 
very wise and exceptional men, not of every ordinary mortal. 
Locke’s equal rights, on the other hand, are so inwrought in his 
explanation of political institutions as to appear indispensable to 
the very existence of an actual political community” (p. 364). 

In passing from Locke to Montesquieu we are asked to consider 
the voluminous Wolff, Frederick the Great, the brilliant Boling- 
broke, the sceptical Hume, and the comprehensive minded Vico. 
Montesquieu in the concluding chapter of the volume is handled 
with unusual boldness. His great fame “may be traced in part 
to other causes than the merely philosophical character of his work” 
(p. 391). The variety of subjects which he studied, and the depth 
and thoroughness with which he pursued them, entitle him to be 
ranked as properly under social as under political science. 

This second volume on the History of Political Theory, like the 
first by the same author, is a credit to American scholarship, and 
we hope it will not be long before a third volume is added to bring 
this history of political theories down to the opening of the 


twentieth century. 
ISAAC ALTHAUS LOOS. 


State University of Iowa. 


The Principles of Money and Banking. By Charles A. Conant. 

New York: Harpers, 1905—2 vols., pp. 437, 488. 

From several points of view Mr. Conant would seem preéminently 
fitted to write a general treatise upon the principles of money and 
banking. Being the father of the present Philippine currency and 
foster-father of the Mexican and Panaman currencies, having 
toured the world as a member of the Commission on International 
Exchange, having published fully ten years ago an important work 
upon the history of modern banking, and since then many articles 
upon similar subjects, while at the same time serving as an active 
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banker in our principal financial center, he would seem better 
qualified than almost any other American to engage in such an 
undertaking. We have now from his hand a work of some goo 
pages divided into two volumes of about equal size, one devoted 
to money, the other to banking and affiliated themes. They prob- 
ably constitute in bulk and range the most considerable addition 
yet made by an American to the literature of the subject. The 
two volumes are divided into six books. Two of them follow the 
record of money down by slow stages, going back to the systems 
of ancient Aegina and Lydia. A third examines the principles by 
which the value of money is determined, and by which it is dis- 
tributed between nations. Another traces the evolution of credit, 
starting with the contracts recorded on baked clay in Babylonia, 
and ending with the latest tendencies in deposit banking in England, 
Europe, and America to-day. Still another expounds the history 
and theory of bank-note regulation; while the concluding book 
deals with the mysteries of the money market, the stock exchange, 
and commercial crises. We have here then an exposition of 
currency and credit from the points of view of history, theory, and 
practice, all combined. 

It may be said at once that the parts of the work devoted to 
practical banking possess the greater value. Mr. Conant’s com- 
parisons of the money market in different financial centers, his 
explanation of variations in the rate of discount, his exposition of 
the different methods of controlling the rate, his discussion of the 
influences operative in the stock market, and of contemporaneous 
tendencies in banking methods and organization—these and a 
hundred other technicalities of banking are handled with the fluent 
certainty that is born of knowledge and experience. The volume 
upon banking is really a work by itself and might well be issued 
independently. The entire work, however, suffers in definiteness 
of expression, and, therefore, in interest to the reader, from its 
eclectic method of composition. In the volume upon money 
especially, one has to look for some time to find a page without 
at least one quotation. Often the quoted sections deal with familiar 
and simple matters that require no backing of authorities; many 
times they fail to dovetail neatly with each other, or with the 
author’s text, and irrelevant inclusions or needless repetitions 
frequently result. Both volumes would be improved by drastic 
elimination and compression. 
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On the other hand, the proportions would be improved if certain 
subjects of real import were given more extended treatment. 
Certainly the monetary history of modern England merits as much 
attention as that of ancient Greece, yet to the whole history of 
England’s coinage, including her momentous adoption of the gold 
standard, scarcely more than a page is devoted, considerably less 
space in fact than is given to the money of Lydia. 

Mr. Conant’s treatment of disputed questions in monetary theory, 
in the opinion of the present reviewer, leaves much to be desired. 
One would suppose that the bimetallic question might now be 
discussed fair-mindedly, striking something of a balance between 
the opposing arguments; but it is once again evidenced here that 
those who had a part in the fervid debates of a decade ago, however 
willing they might be to forgive, are virtually unable to forget. 
The bias against bimetallism leaves its traces at many points in 
Mr. Conant’s account of bimetallic history and theory. He fails 
utterly to credit the comparative stability of the ratio before 1873 
to the bimetallic policy adhered to by the greater part of the world. 
He has nothing whatever to say about the possibility under bimetal- 
lism of small variations in the respective ratings of the two metals, 
which do not (on account of seigniorage charges, cost of collecting 
and shipping specie, etc.) drive out the coins of the dearer metal ; 
and this omission of course renders unfair his account of the 
French experiences (pp. 297-299). In the end he even expresses 
doubts as to the theoretical possibility of maintaining a fixed ratio 
between the metals supposing that a universal agreement were 
achieved (pp. 363-368). 

When he comes to discuss the influences that affect the value 
of money he re-imagines the old hobgoblin of the quantity theory 
in its crudest form—a theory such as no person of intelligence has 
ever thought of avowing—and then proceeds, like many another 
contemporary Quixote, to lampoon the phantasm of his own con- 
struction. Movements in prices are statistically demonstrated not 
to have been in proportion to changes in the quantity of money. 
They may be due to “causes related to commodities,” or to the 
“expansion and contraction of credit.” Besides “all prices do not 
move together” and so the general movement “cannot be ascer- 
tained correctly or revealed conclusively,” all of which is perfectly 
true and has never been denied by any competent writer. Probably 
the long suffering theory has never before been subjected to such 
a preposterous test as that of page 194, where the prices of securities 
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are taken as a basis of estimating the value of money, and the 
theory is disproved by the fact that prices on the stock exchange 
have sometimes varied when the quantity of money in the country 
remained unchanged. 

Mr. Conant is none too happy in his handling of technical 
economic phrases. His use of the expression “value of money” 
to designate the rate of interest makes always for confusion, and 
his insistent employment of the expression “marginal utility” in 
countless connections where a simple word like “demand” would 
have answered the purpose, beclouds many discussions which might 
easily be made lucid. The phrase “gold-exchange standard” which 
Mr. Conant has invented and endowed with conspicuity throughout 
his book, would seem to fill no real want, being only another name 
for the “limping standard.” It is not in itself objectionable, but 


it is unnecessary. 
A. PIATT ANDREW. 


Harvard University. 


The Industrial History of the United States for High Schools and 
Colleges. By Katharine Coman, Ph.B. New York: The Mac- 


millan Company, 1905—pp. xviii, 343, xxiv. 


The author of this volume has undertaken to relate the story of 
American economic growth from the simple conditions of colonial 
times to the complex ones of the present day. She has not aimed 
to produce an elaborate treatise on the subject, but only “to bring 
the essential elements of that history within the grasp of the 
average reader.” How well she has succeeded in the undertaking 
is a matter of much interest to students of American history, for 
she is the first to attempt this task, and it is undoubtedly true that 
“the story of America can be comprehended only in the light of 
her material aspirations and attainments.” As a first attempt it is 
entitled to a considerable measure of commendation. A _ brief 
examination of the volume is enough to satisfy one that the author 
has at least touched upon nearly all important events in our eco- 
nomic history, and has made use of most of the secondary books on 
the subject, as well as a considerable body of the original sources. 
The amount and variety of information about economic affairs 
at different periods is impressive and accurate. This is especially 
true of the early part of the book, where the chapters on “The 
Business Aspects of Colonization,” and “Industrial Development 
under British Control,” are very satisfactory. But will the reader 
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get from it the “essential elements” of American economic history ? 
He cannot expect of course from a volume of this size to gain a 
detailed knowledge of the manifold events which make up that 
history, nor is this necessary or desired. What he wants is to gain 
a knowledge and understanding of the significant and important 
events, those which have played a great part in the economic life 
of the people, and shaped the course of our development. The 
chief task of the author, therefore, must be one of selection and 
arrangement, so as to bring out those events prominently while the 
multitude of others are mentioned briefly or omitted altogether. It 
cannot be said that in this important matter the author has been 
very successful. The great defect of the book is that those “essen- 
tial elements” of our economic history are not only not brought 
out clearly so that the reader may be sure to grasp them, but they 
are apparently not comprehended by the author herself. Thus the 
enormous influence of the growth of our foreign commerce imme- 
diately after the establishment of the new government in 1789, 
in enabling the people to utilize the one great economic advantage 
they possessed, viz., rich natural resources, as well as to 
accumulate the capital necessary to still further exploit those 
resources, receives but little attention, and no adequate explanation ; 
and the political influence of this economic event in removing from 
the new government the financial and commercial difficulties which 
wrecked the old confederation is not referred to at all. In the 
same way so important an influence as the settlement of the West 
is treated very superficially, with no attempt to explain its economic 
significance, either as regards the settlers themselves, or the life 
of the country as a whole. Just what the West had to offer the 
settler at different times, what made it so much more attractive at 
one time than another, and how its settlement affected the wealth 
of other parts of the country, is hardly considered. Another 
important subject closely connected with this is the rise of our 
internal commerce. It hardly existed at all at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, and was of small importance compared with 
foreign commerce until some time after the close of the second 
war with England; but since that time it has gone on developing, 
until in recent times it presents the most complete example of the 
territorial division of labor anywhere in the world. This is an 
economic event of far reaching importance in our history, and its 
influence may be seen in the growth of our cities, the enormous size 


of our industries, the growth of large corporations, and in the 
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effects of our protective tariff legislation. Our author, it would 
seem to me, should have devoted more space to tracing the growth 
of this commerce and pointing out its various influences. Such 
subjects as I have mentioned are not indeed entirely ignored, but 
they are given no more attention, and often even less, than other 
events of far less importance. It comes to the same thing to say 
that in general the author has neglected the task of tracing cause 
and effect. Her economic history is too much like mere annals, the 
relating of events in their sequence. This kind of history will nev@r 
prove very satisfactory to the economist or the sociologist. It may 
satisfy the political historian to know that the rise of the cotton 
industry and the invention of the cotton gin were followed by the 
growth of negro slavery in this country, but the student of social 
evolution will always want to know the reason why the one event 
was followed by the other; and it is the business of the economic 
historian to discover those reasons and explain them when they are 
to be found in the working of economic influences. Another matter 
to which the economic historian ought to give attention is the 
relation of economic conditions to politics. This includes not only 
a discussion of those economic questions which become the subject 
of political contests from time to time, but also the way the people 
have been influenced in their political actions by their economic 
condition. In this respect the volume is no more satisfactory than 
in the others mentioned. It contains no good account of the tariff 
controversy either before or since the Civil War, of internal improve- 
ments, or of the struggle over the establishment of a national bank 
and the independent treasury. Nor does it explain satisfactorily 
why the South opposed both protection and internal improvements, 
nor why South Carolina carried her opposition so much further 
than her sister States of the South. All these matters might well 
have been included at the expense of less important events that 
are related. 


Select Documents Illustrating Medieval and Modern History. By 
Emil Reich, Doctor Juris. London: P. S. King & Son, 1905— 


8vo, pp. 794. 

This is a collection of valuable historical documents, but, though 
the editor says that it grew out of a practical need, it is difficult to 
see how it meets one. The material offered is drawn from a large 
number of fields, and is arranged to illustrate certain “general 
facts” which Dr. Reich, after thirty years of study, believes have 
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at all times dominated the particular facts. These general facts 
in the order of their scope are international treaties, the Catholic 
Church, the Holy Roman and Byzantine Empires, certain medieval 
institutions, and the Italian city-states. Lastly come the great 
countries of Europe and America. 

The first essential of a book review is an adequate statement of 
the author’s intent and the book’s contents. In a collection of 
documents with such a general title as that used by Dr. Reich, the 
second point is of prime importance, and in itself constitutes a 
review of the work to those who know the period and have their 
own ideas as to what is important in that field of history. Ten 
international treaties are given from Westphalia to the second Peace 
of Paris, 1815. Church history, including a few documents on the 
Reformation, is represented by forty-one selections, from the Edict 
of Milan in 313 to the papal bull “Pastor Aeturnus’” in 1870. 
A dozen documents under the heading “General Institutions of the 
Middle Ages” inadequately cover feudalism, the Crusades and royal 
grants to cities, universities and rebellious estates. The Byzantine 
Empire, a general fact of the third order, has two documents, the 
Holy Roman Empire ten, and the Italian city-states three. Of the 
modern nations France is portrayed in twenty-seven documents 
from the Edict of Nantes to the proclamation of the Third 
Republic, the first royal recognition of the Estates-General, the 
Great Ordinance of 1439, and the Concordat of Francis the First 
being notable omissions. Two treaties of the Hundred Years War 
and Amiens are given. England’s importance to world history is 
shown in seven selections from Domesday Book to the Act of 
Settlement. The five documents on Germany, i. e., Prussia, do 
not include anything from the legislation of Frederick William I, 
the reforms of Stein, Scharnhorst, and Boyen, or the foundation 
of the University of Berlin. When all reference to bureaucracy, 
universal military service, and education is omitted, it does not leave 
over much to justify Prussia’s inclusion as a “general fact.” Hol- 
land and Switzerland are given one document each. The Iberian 
peninsula is omitted and the Eastern part of Europe is represented 
under the names of Poland, Bohemia, Austria, Turkey (Unkiar 
Skelessi, 1833), Sweden, and Russia (treaty of Nystadt). The 
six American documents are the Mayflower compact, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, the Louisiana Convention 
of 1803, the Monroe Doctrine, and the abolition of slavery. An 
appendix contains Calvin’s hierarchy and doctrine of predestination. 
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The documents are preceded by a brief note and a few references 
to the main works on the period. For the sake of atmosphere the 
documents are printed in their original languages; that is, in Latin, 
Greek, English, German, and Dutch, the documents in German and 
Dutch being made more accessible by English translations. The 
work is well printed and very completely indexed. The editor hopes 
that it will be useful to teachers, students, journalists, and members 
of Parliament. 

I hesitate to go farther than these simple statements. For- 
tunately Dr. Reich agrees with the rest of us in this at least, that 
he does not think it possible to make a collection of documents that 
will satisfy even the editor who makes it. This is true for a collec- 
tion covering a limited period of one country. How infinitely more 
open to disagreement must be a collection which aims to cover the 
Christian era in all its leading phases or “general facts,” as Dr. 
Reich calls them. The book is usable only by those who see 
European history exactly as Dr. Reich does. The word exactly is 
used advisedly, for no one would deny that the Greek city-state, the 
Roman law, the Catholic church, nationality, Renaissance (which 
is in no way considered in the collection), Reformation, and Revolu- 
tion are great general facts. But when it comes to illustrating or 
developing these ideas, most students will find Dr. Reich’s collection 
too all-inclusive in scope to be satisfactory on any one “general 
fact.” There are important documents in the collection, well 
printed and well indexed, and if one knows they are in Dr. Reich’s 
collection, he will do well to consult it, provided he does not have 
them at hand in complete form in some less ambitious collection. 


GUY STANTON FORD. 
Urbana, III. 


The Development of the Freedom of the Press in Massachusetts. 
By Clyde Augustus Duniway. Harvard Historical Studies, XII. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., I906—pp. xv, 202. 


This monograph is an extended revision of the author’s thesis 
for the Ph.D. degree in Harvard which, under a slightly different 
title, was awarded the Toppan prize in 1897. Fourteen years ago, 
as the author explains, he planned an exhaustive history of the 
right of freedom of discussion in the United States, but, owing 
to paucity of material in this country, finally limited his work to 
Massachusetts—a decision to be commended for other reasons, as 
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the field in its narrower area presents with clearness, and in natural 
and logical order of development, most of the phases which mark 
the evolution of freedom of the press elsewhere. 

The earlier and long insistent traditions and practices of royal 
and statutory restriction of printing in England naturally enough 
crossed the Atlantic with the Puritans. There was in their view 
no legal, much less natural, right of freedom of discussion, and 
the silencing of utterance against church and state was as vital to 
public order as the penalizing of more concrete crime. That the 
social and civic life of the Massachusetts Colony was simple only 
made the penalty more prompt and direct. The case of Roger 
Williams, before even a printing press had come to the colony, 
exemplified the pervasive spirit. When the single press came a few 
years later it came under sharp restrictions, and for twenty-four 
years suffered practical, though not formal, censorship—the latter 
coming afterward and reaching on to 1685. It and the period 
preceding were marked by acts of official discipline or warning, not 
a few aimed at writer, printer, and publisher. In a period of 
relaxing censorship that followed it is interesting to note that 
perhaps the greatest advance was due to controversy between 
Governor Shute and the lower House on the subject of printing 
a remonstrance of the latter to words of the Governor on the subject 
of conservation of forests—illustrating the fact that in official and 
civic controversy a free press may not only find a genesis but its 
own best ratio vivendi. 

Three phases in the later evolution of freedom of printing in 
Massachusetts are worth their brief reference: (1) Official dis- 
claimer in 1729 that any newspaper had the right to use the words 
“published by authority,” thus excluding the theory of an official 
“organ”; (2) the Revolutionary war period, when the newspaper 
became a cipher or too declamatory, according as the British or 
American local control prevailed; and (3), most interesting to the 
student of the subject, the persistence in the Massachusetts courts 
during the early part of the last century—as a matter of judicial 
ruling—of the dictum that the defendant could not plead the truth 
of an alleged libel. Common sense and the elementary idea of 
justice in this matter did not prevail against the narrower and 
technical findings of the judges until the legislature in 1827 enacted 
that “It shall be lawful for any defendant upon trial of the cause 
to give as evidence in his defence the truth of the matter contained 
in the publication charged as libellous.” Is there not even to-day 
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in some American courts a survival of the old theory in the idea 
that pleading the truth of the words and failing to prove should 
enlarge damages ? 

In Professor Duniway’s excellent monograph a subject requiring 
exhaustive research is developed with thoroughness, with logical 
and historic continuity, and flanked by a large array of authorities, 
personal and documentary. The student of American history, 
seeking out and appraising those forces in our national life story 
which have at once promoted and conservated civic liberty, will find 


the volume of the utmost value. 
Cc. DEMING. 
New Haven. 


The Civil Service and the Patronage. By Carl Russell Fish, Ph.D. 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905—pp. xi, 280. 

For those who remember the beginning of the movement for 
civil service reform in our country, it is interesting to note that it 
has already reached the dignity of having an historian. The book in 
question devotes, it is true, but two chapters to the reform move- 
ment in itself, but the book would hardly have been written had it 
not been for the changes effected since 1883, which have given a 
new interest and significance to the genesis of what is popularly 
known as the spoils system. While a great deal of history has been 
studied in connection with the practical movement for reform, it 
is of service to have the whole matter investigated from the strictly 
impartial standpoint of the historian, and there are a number of 
assumptions commonly made in the literature of the subject which 
Professor Fish’s book corrects, or on which he throws new light. 
Jefferson, for instance, does not appear to be quite so free from the 
charge of making removals for political purposes as has sometimes 
been stated, though the “proscription” of his day was mild compared 
with the wholesale removals of Jackson’s time. 

The discussion of the law of 1820, which established a term of 
four years in place of the previous tenure at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent for collectors of customs and a number of other officers, seems 
to show that there may possibly have been in the mind of Crawford, 
who was its author, a better reason for this measure than the 
purely sordid one with which, on the testimony of John Quincy 
Adams, he has been commonly credited (p. 66). But even though 
the motive may have been respectable, the effects of this law are 
shown to be quite as bad as has been commonly assumed. The spoils 
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system, which became thoroughly domiciled under Jackson, is 
thrown into a proper perspective by being brought into comparison 
with the generally lax business methods of the day, and the change 
which took place after the Civil War followed, though it followed 
tardily, a general improvement in the strictness and regularity of 
the conduct of private business. 

In the last chapter many of the practical problems which have 
arisen in connection with the merit system are candidly discussed. 
The claim which one occasionally hears, that the civil service system 
tends to fill up the departments with inefficient people, is shown 
to have no necessary connection with the method of appointment, 
since years ago the same complaint was often made. The book is 
provided with valuable appendices giving statistics regarding 
removals, appointments, etc., and also contains a full bibliography. 
The name of one of the efficient younger members of the Civil 
Service Reform League, Mr. McAneny, is unfortunately misspelled, 
both in the text (p. 227) and in the index (p. 274). H. W. F. 


Russia. By Sir Donald Mackenzie Wallace, K.C.LE., K.C.V.O. 
Entirely new and much enlarged edition, revised and in great 
part rewritten. With portrait of the author and two colored 
maps. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1905—pp. xx, 672. 


The first edition of this book, published in 1877, was at once 
recognized as a most important contribution to knowledge. The 
note of the historian Green, in a letter written at the time, that he 
had met Mackenzie Wallace, “whose great book on Russia is 
making such a stir,” is one of many evidences that could be cited 
to show the interest aroused by the work. At the present day, when 
the revolution in Russia is holding the attention of all intelligent 
observers, and when so many popular accounts of Russian conditions 
are issuing from the press, the reappearance of this magistral work 
is especially timely. 

Wallace’s book might have been reprinted in its original form, 
and would still supply to readers of English the best means by which 
they might become acquainted with Russia. It could hardly become 
antiquated. For six years the author studied Russia under the 
magnifying glass. He would settle in a certain district, complete 
the preliminary explorations of the ordinary tourist, and then take 
up the work of the trained observer, questioning people and officials, 
studying books and documents. He gave account of his observa- 
tions, covering all sides of Russian life, in a peculiarly concrete and 
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vivid narrative, making the book alike pleasing to the general 
reader and valuable to the scholar. Wallace’s habit of describing 
merely the facts as they appeared to him is a contrast to the imper- 
sonal tone and tendency to generalization of Leroy-Beaulieu, and 
the contrast, on the whole, is to Wallace’s advantage. 

Five new chapters have been added to the present edition; three 
on the revolutionary movement, one on industrial progress and the 
proletariat, and a concluding chapter on conditions as they were in 
May, 1905, and as they might be in the future. The remaining 
chapters have been revised and the changes in conditions and in 
government policy since 1877 have been noted. The book con- 
tinues to be, as it has been for nearly a generation, the best English 
book on Russia. Cc. D. 


Immigration and its Effects upon the United States. By Prescott 
F. Hall. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1906—pp. xiii, 393. 


This book is the first of the series upon American Public Prob- 
lems to be brought out under the editorship of Ralph Curtis Ring- 
walt, and appears at a very opportune time, since the extraordinary 
number of arrivals at Ellis Island and the legislation by Congress 
are drawing attention to the subject. 

The book falls into three main divisions. The first (pp. 3-95) 
deals with the causes of immigration, and the racial, economic, 
and social conditions of the immigrant. One section is taken up 
with a consideration of the characteristics of the various races. 
The second division (pp. 98-198) considers the racial, economic, 
social, and political effects of immigration upon this country. In 
the third division (pp. 201-323) the history of the legislation upon 
this subject, the necessity of further restriction, and a consideration 
of various proposals to exclude undesirable classes is taken up. 
There follows a short chapter upon the history of the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a well-balanced treatment of the 
subject, and does not deserve the violent criticism which it has 
received in some quarters. The author is frankly in favor of 
greater restriction, and seems to consider the illiteracy test as 
particularly desirable. The proposal to have consular inspection 
meets with disapproval, on account of the difficulty of practical 
administration and the division of responsibility. The interest of the 
book to the average reader might have been increased if less atten- 
tion had been given to the attempts to pass the illiteracy test, and 
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more had been devoted to the inconveniences of travel and frauds 
practiced upon the immigrants in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and a fuller account of the political feeling at the time, 
which led to the growth of the Know Nothing party. 

The value of the book as a work of reference is increased by the 
carefully prepared index, and a bibliography, which is not only 
reasonably complete, but conveniently arranged. 


WM. B. BAILEY. 
Yale University. 


Trusts, Pools and Corporations. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
William Z. Ripley. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1905—pp. xxx, 477. 


Such a series of “Economic Selections and Documents” as Pro- 
fessor Ripley initiates with this volume on trusts cannot fail to be 
of great service to the teacher, who is often hard pressed for 
adequate text books, and it should prove equally welcome to the 
general reader, who can scarcely expect to follow the literature of 
specialized journals. No general announcement as to the character 
of the series is made in the preface, but it is evident from the 
succeeding volumes, which have already appeared ahead of this 
belated review, that no cut and dried scheme has been adopted for 
all the volumes, each editor on the contrary being allowed ample 
discretion as to the nature and arrangement of his selections. In 
the case of this volume the editor has attempted what he calls an 
application of the “case system,” furnishing to the reader a number 
of separate “cases,” that is, descriptions of particular trusts, their 
organization, practices, and histories, from which he may build 
conclusions for himself. This method is held to in the main, and 
we have specific chapters on the salt, whiskey, wire, nail, Addyston 
Pipe, mercantile marine, shipbuilding, steel, asphalt, and tin-plate 
combinations, and some others. Most of these are from the well 
known economic journals, but good use has been made of the legal 
sources as well. The accounts of the Shipbuilding Company and 
the Asphalt Companies are from the reports of the receivers, that 
of the Addyston Pipe Company from the argument of the Assistant 
Attorney General, and that of the Northern Securities Company 
from the decision of the Supreme Court. 

As supplementary to the “case system,” however, various critical 
essays are added, such as those on company law in England and 
Germany, that of Professor Goodnow on Trade Combinations at 
Common Law, and Professor Bullock’s admirable survey and criti- 
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cism of trust literature. The editor contributes a hitherto unpub- 
lished introduction reviewing the history of the trust movement, the 
evils of trust organization, and the suggested remedies. It is 
significant that the editor from his own study of the “cases,” while 
taking no radical stand, shows unmistakably a serious sense of the 
evils that have attended the movement toward combination, and 
the need of further reform measures. While holding that, as com- 
pared with further extension of the merely prohibitory statutes, 
the common law is a sufficient safeguard, he speaks with apparent 
sympathy of such proposals as those of Mr. Dill and the Commis- 
sioner of Corporations, is hopeful of the effects of publicity through 
the new bureau of corporations, and advocates still further advance 
along this line. 

To consider the chapters in detail would transcend the limits of 
a review, and cover ground already familiar. Some chapters are 
of high individual merit, and all as individual bricks contribute to 
the making of a solid and useful whole. a.¢c & 


Selected Readings in Public Finance. By Charles J. Bullock. 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906—pp. viii, 671. 

Professor Bullock’s volume in the Ripley series of “Selections 
and Documents” differs markedly from the initial volume in 
aiming, not at presentation of his subject by the “case system,” 
but at the construction, by means of extracts from many writers, of 
a systematic treatise on the whole subject of public finance. To 
make harmony out of such diversity, and to arrange the extracts 
from many writers of various schools and nationalities in such a 
way as to carry the reader through a logical and orderly develop- 
ment of ideas, was a task of great difficulty. The task required 
that critical skill in the analysis of the literature of a subject of 
which Professor Bullock has already shown himself a master, and 


his success is complete. No volume of multiple authorship can 


possess the unity of treatment which a single first-class mind can 
give to the varied details of a great subject, but it is not often that 
a volume is found where the evils of such multiple authorship are 
so well overcome. The editor’s brief paragraphs which fill the gaps 
between the different selections, but still more his choice and 
arrangement of the selections themselves, contribute to this result. 

Since the volume aims to give a systematic treatment of the whole 
subject from the principles of public expenditure to the custody 
and disbursement of public money, it is inevitable that a balance 
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of matter should be maintained among the different subjects some- 
what according to the conventional standards. It follows that many 
topics of the most vital interest to us here and now had to be 
treated with unfortunate brevity. The distinctively American prob- 
lems, especially such an intricate and important one as that of the 
taxation of corporations, suffer correspondingly. It would be 
unfair to ask of one book that it should be two things at the same 
time, but it may be suggested that a crying need at the present 
time is a more detailed and practical discussion of strictly tax 
problems in reference to local conditions. It would be a great help 
if the editors of this series should supplement the present admirable 
volume with another which should furnish (applying perhaps the 
“case system”) a greater mass of material in this specific field. 
H. C. E. 


Le Procés du Libre Echange en Angleterre. Par Daniel Crick, 

Bruxelles: 1904—pp. vii, 297. 

This is a volume of the Solvay Institut de Sociologie in the series 
“Actualités Sociales”, the object of which is “the popularization of 
current social questions.” The present little book is an admirable 
example of what the series aims at. It is a clear, concise statement, 
remarkably full for its compact size, of the arguments for and 
against the Chamberlain policy. It aims at making no original 
contribution, not even at weighing the arguments from the author’s 
standpoint, but in its choice of material and balance of treatment 
it can hardly fail to win the approval of both sides. Characteristic 
of the author’s nice sense of fairness is the fact that the chapter 
on the “Chamberlain program” and that on the “Defence of Free 
Trade” each number exactly 110 pages. The statistical material 
is pertinent and carefully chosen. The style is clear, and, where 
occasion serves, as in a preliminary chapter on Chamberlain’s per- 
sonality, it has a lively charm. A full bibliography of the literature 
down to April, 1904, is supplied by Mr. D. Warnotte at the close 
of the volume. H. C. E. 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


“Principes d’Orientation Sociale” is the title of a pamphlet of 
ninety-two pages published (Bruxelles, Mish & Thron, 1904) by 
the /nstitut de Sociologie Solvay. This work is a digest of the notes, 
letters, etc., of M. Ernest Solvay on what he calls “Productivisme” 
and “Comptabilisme.” Dissatisfied with the existing economic 
organization, the author advocates various schemes for improve- 
ment, as for example a better organization of the working force so 
as to attain the maximum of economy in production; a gradual 
diminution of hereditary capital; and the abolition of the use of 
money by substituting a mechanism which would have “all its 
advantages without its inconveniences.” This summary of the 
scattered writings of M. Solvay constitutes a great convenience to 
those who are interested in his ideals of social progress. 

The /nstitut de Sociologie Solvay has published also a second edi- 
tion of M. Georges de Leener’s study on “Les Syndicats Industriels 
en Belgique.” (Bruxelles, Misch & Thron.) The combination of 
capital which has taken the form of the trust in our country is not 
quite the same as that which goes by the name of syndicat in 
Belgium and France. The trust involves a more complete fusion 
in the administration of industrial units; the syndicat may be only 
a temporary union of heads of industries. But its purposes are the 
same, namely, to substitute collective action for free competition 
in determining the conditions of production. In the book in ques- 
tion the author distinguishes between combinations for employment, 
for sale, and for purchase, and, after a general, theoretical con- 
sideration of the economic function of these unions, takes up in 
detail the different combinations actually formed in Belgium, and 
their operation. 

Under the title “Les Retraites Ouvriéres,” the Fédération des 
Industriels et Commercants Francais has published a little volume 
containing three papers by MM. Cheysson, Sciama, and Carmichael 
on the subject of workingmen’s pensions, reinforced by a preface 
by M. Lebon, and two supplementary notes by MM. André-E. 
Sayous and Et. Martin-Saint-Léon. The book does not aim to be 
a detailed study of this important subject with reference to its 
actuarial and financial problems. It is rather a collection of 
informal talks given at the breakfasts of the Fédération, and 
represents the subject from the point of view of three practical 
men of business, all of whom oppose the plan—one mainly on moral, 
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another on financial, and the third on economic and commercial 
grounds. 

Bulletin 32 of the Bureau of American Ethnology, containing a 
paper of some fifty-three pages on “Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, 
New Mexico,” by Edgar L. Hewett, is intended to be the first of a 
series treating of the antiquities of the United States territory. It 
embraces in its study the old culture-district of New Mexico, which 
has as its central physiographic feature the Jemez Plateau. A close 
investigation is made of the topographical character of the country 
and of the archaeological remains of its habitations; much valuable 
light is here thrown upon the life conditions of the prehistoric 
peoples of New Mexico. 

“Primitive Christian Education,” by Geraldine Hodgson (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh), is an attempt to defend the early Christians 
from the charge of having neglected education. With a description 
of Roman education as a background, there is given a portrayal ) 
of education among the Christians as it might be inferred from iy 
the writings of the apostles and church fathers. The author lays 
great stress on the learning of some of the latter, such as Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and Jerome, but fails to throw much new 
light on the education of the masses. This, she admits, consisted i 
chiefly in moral training and instruction in religious doctrine. On My ) 
account of its polemical spirit the book is not very conclusive in Jay 
its argument, and the material, of which there is an abundance, is 
not well organized. ' 

“The Consular Service of the United States,” by Chester Lloyd 
Jones (University of Pennsylvania Publications), is a historical i 
sketch of the development of this important branch of the public he 
service, with special reference to its influence upon the extension 
of our foreign commerce. The way in which the chief functions 
of the consular service have changed since the development of 
international law, from primarily affording protection to citizens 
living or travelling abroad, to matters of more national interest, is 
clearly traced. Furthermore, an attempt is made to indicate the 
service actually rendered to the nation and to the individual at the 
present time, as well as to show the limits of the aid which consuls 
can lend to commerce. To this end a study of the principal 
European consular systems is added. The author concludes his 
monograph by pointing out the chief defects in our organization, 
and suggests a number of necessary reforms. 
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The fifth and last volume of Santayana’s “Life of Reason,” 
entitled “Reason in Science” (Scribners, 1906), contains little 
directly applying to the subjects treated by the Review. The 
second volume contained his contributions to that field. A few 
pages in the present volume raise the question of the nature of 
historical writing, but do not show the author at his best. The 
danger of teleological history is distortion to the purposes of the 
historian, which is evident enough. The object of history is the 
real truth, which is rather a meaningless phrase, and the author 
himself emphasizes the impossibility of getting at all knowledge. 
His conclusion seems to be that the historian should make a 
conscious use of the facts (in contrast apparently to the above 
unconscious teleological danger) to illustrate his ideals. This may 
mean much, but the context seems to make it mean little. It is 
difficult to tell where the author would stand, for instance, between 
the naive “objectivity” of Ranke and the frank “pragmatism” 
of Simmel. 

The recent Library of Congress Bibliography of “Tariffs of 
Foreign Countries” (Washington, 1906) shows, according to its 
preface, “some of the material in the Library relating to present 
tariff and trade conditions.” There should be, perhaps, no quarrel 
with its aim, which is certainly modest, but it is hard to understand 
just what principle determined the choice of the more general titles, 
or, for that matter, the choice of countries, which are limited to 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Russia, and Italy. It does not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but it is a strange policy which omits the 
publications of the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik altogether and includes 
Huber’s “Deutschland als Industriestaat,’”’ while omitting Wagner’s 
and Oldenburg’s much more important writings on the same 
subject. However, the bibliography will be useful to almost anyone 
as suggesting “some material.” 

“The Secret of the Totem,” by Andrew Lang, pp. x, 215 (New 
York and London, 1905), is in good part a controversial extension of 
a former dual work by the same author and J. J. Atkinson (“Social 
Origins and Primal Law”). The thesis is that totem-designations 
were originally names taken or given in the effort to differentiate 
human groups. Then, when the origin of these designations had 
been forgotten, the primitive mind dwelt upon the relation between 
the name-giving objects and the groups bearing the names. Hence 
arose the complex superstitions, prohibitions, etc., which form so 
large an element in totemism. This book, like its predecessor, 
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resolves itself largely into a consideration of the Australian abori- 
gines and their ways; the treatment is detailed, technical, and, 
except to the specialist, very dry. Mr. Lang seems to have 
strengthened his theory and to have extended it in some directions ; 
he vindicates anew his proverbial facility in moving with apparent 
ease amidst the complexities of a new and trying subject. 

“Sociology and Social Progress,” a compilation by Professor T. 
N. Carver (Boston, New York, etc., 1905), bears the sub-title: “A 
Handbook for Students of Sociology.” The body of the work 
consists of thirty-five extracts drawn from the most diverse sources ; 
and bearing upon the general subject of man’s life on earth. 
Herbert Spencer and Henry Drummond, Aristotle and Max Nordau, 
Machiavelli and Macaulay fraternize as contributors. The selec- 
tions are made with a view to their pregnancy of suggestion rather 
than to their definite bearing upon the science of society; and it is 
difficult to imagine a criterion more sound from the pedagogic 
standpoint. The author furnishes also an interesting, brief intro- 
duction, of which the main thesis, the “anti-cataclysmic theory” of 
sociology, is the following: “Every great historical epoch and every 
variety of social organization must be explained on the basis of 
factors and forces now at work, and which the student may study 
at first hand.” Naturally this theory leads to the doctrine that 
sociology is a study at first hand; sociology is to history something 
as biology to paleontology. The book is a timely one and should 
both promote and assist the teaching of sociology. 

In the “List of Works Relating to Government Regulation of 
Insurance,” compiled under the direction of the Library of 
Congress, is given a good bibliography of the recent literature upon 
that subject. Most of the references are to popular magazine 
articles which have appeared during the past year, and many articles 
are referred to which have no bearing on government supervision ; 
but the whole is a time-saving compilation. 

A series of modest pamphlets containing references to the history 
and literature of sundry legislative measures marks the beginning 
of a new movement to educate our masters. For several years 
Dr. Charles McCarthy has been in charge of the Legislative Depart- 


* Railroad Coemployment, Lobbying, Corrupt Practices at Elections, Exemp- 
tion of Wages, by Margaret A. Schaffner, Comparative Legislative Bulletins, 
Nos. I, 2, 3, and 4, of the Legislative Reference Department of the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission. Madison, Wisconsin, December, 1905 to March, 
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| ’ i" ment of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Realizing that 

" many of our legislators approach the various legislative problems 

Ai which confront them with minds free from the bias that might 

} be induced by knowledge of the subject, he has attempted to act 

as their guide through the maze of legislative literature. In this 


way he has made himself a real power, not to promote any particular 


} interest, but to improve legislation by making the law-givers some- 
Pee hi” what familiar with the experience of the past. The four pamphlets 
) ib which have reached us, while primarily intended for the legislators 
of Wisconsin, cannot fail to be of use to those of other States who 

‘ will have to deal with similar problems. 
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